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and Academic Freedom 


By Sidney Hook 


oTH Mrs. Acnes MEYER, in her speech before the 

American Association of School Administrators, and 
Norman Thomas, in a letter to the New York Times of 
February 8, vigorously opposed Congressional investi- 
gations of schools and, at the same time, declared that 
known members of the Communist party should not be 
permitted to teach. 

Many liberals have been troubled by this position. 
“Why not,” they ask, “judge members of the Commu- 
nist party by their performance? To be sure, CP mem- 
bers may be under official instructions ‘to take advantage 
of their position . . . to inject Marxist-Leninist analysis 
into every class.’ But this is tantamount only to a declara- 
tion of intent. The intent to do something wrong and 
the commission of the wrong are two different things.” 

Senator Taft, who emphatically approves Congressional 
investigation of subversive activity in schools, has main- 
tained that Communist party teachers should not be dis- 
missed unless we are “certain” that they are indoctrinat- 
ing Communism in class. On the other hand, President 
Eisenhower believes their dismissal should be automatic. 

It is therefore necessary to consider this whole tangled 
issue carefully. Although the distinction between the in- 
tent to commit a wrong and its actual commission is clear 
in law, the question here is not legal, but moral. It is 
whether the clearly established intent to commit a breach 
of professional trust warrants us in denying an individ- 
ual the vocational opportunity to carry it out. 

Let us examine a few situations outside the schools 
in which common-sense distinctions of this type are 
easily recognized. An individual is employed in a posi- 
tion where financial probity is a prime qualification; it 
is subsequently discovered that he is waiting for an 
appropriate opportunity to abscond. His intent may not 
be legally punishable. But would we not be justified in 
asking him to work elsewhere? 


Even where no legal questions arise, the same dis- 
tinction is recognized. I sit down to play a game with an 
individual; after some time, I find he has come prepared 
to cheat, though I haven’t detected him in the act of 
cheating. If I refuse to play with him on the ground 
that his intent to cheat was clear from the props he 
brought along, or because of other incontrovertible evi- 
dence, am I justified? 

Consider, finally, a situation morally analogous to that 
of Communist party members in schools, but involving a 
personal trust instead of public trust. I engage someone 
to work for me in my home. I discover subsequently that 
he is a present, active member of a group whose officially 
expressed policy is to take advantage of his position in 
my home to further some cause, either by ransacking my 
private papers, spreading slander, indoctrinating my chil- 
dren or by some other kind of dishonest conduct. After 
confirming the fact of his membership in such a group, 
I discharge the individual from my employment. Where- 
upon he insists that I have judged him guilty by associa- 
tion; that I have no moral right to discharge him because 
an intention is not an action, because he has not been 
detected in flagrante delicto, because his outside activi- 
ties are irrelevant to the duties he was employed to fill. 

The obvious, commonsensical retort to such a plea is 
this: Why should I wait until you have done your dam- 
age before protecting myself? Why should I take all the 
time and trouble involved in watching you? Your act of 
voluntary and continuous membership in a group which 
officially instructs you to betray your trust is an indice- 
tion of professional unfitness to carry out this trust. 

Teaching the young is a public trust—a great public 
trust. It is not primarily because of his political ideas, but 
because of his membership in an organization which 
instructs him to violate his trust, that the Communist is 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher. In view of the 
documentary evidence of Communist party instructions 
on this and similar subjects, any member who professed 
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unawareness of its stand would be guilt of ignorance un- 
becoming a teacher. Or—more likely—he would be re- 
sorting to the typical Communist strategy of deceit. 

But let us assume that the above considerations are 
not decisive, and that we were actually to attempt to de- 
tect whether or not a teacher belonging to the Commu- 
nist party was following its instructions to indoctrinate 
in class. 

How would we find out? Would we observe him in 
class? No one indoctrinates when he is under observa- 
tion. Here we reach a crucial point difficult for laymen 
to grasp. Episodic inspection in the classroom can enable 
one to tell something about the pedagogic techniques of 
the teacher (his skill in motivating and keeping attention, 
the adequacy of his use of available materials, his ability 
to evoke class participation, the organization of his sub- 
ject-matter, and similar things). But the content of his 
teaching—its direction, emphasis, selective bias, and 
cumulative force as it is slowly built up over a period of 
time—cannot be observed by periodic inspection. An 
individual may be a skilful teacher, technically speak- 
ing, and yet be all the worse a propagandist by virtue 
of the very expertness of his skills. No matter how blat- 
antly one-sided a certain presentation may appear, the 
teacher can always say, because sometimes it is actually 
true, that he is building up a position in order subse- 
quently to refute it or that he is giving the position in 
the terms of its own advocates so that students can 
more readily understand it. 


DETECTING INDOCTRINATION DIFFICULT 


Except in its crudest forms, indoctrination in the class- 
room can rarely be detected save by a critically trained 
observer who is almost continuously present. This is not 
only undesirable but, for all practical purposes, impos- 
sible. Furthermore, since the indoctrinating teacher is do- 
ing what professional ethics forbid, he takes appropriate 
precautions not to be caught. And, because he is con- 
vinced that his action is justified by his higher loyalty to 
Communism, that his very partisanship is closer to the 
truth than the objectivity of allegedly classless scientific 
inquiry, a little deceit in the interest of The Truth does 
not appear wrong to him. The little deceit gradually 
gtows into the Big Lie. 

If we cannot detect a teacher engaged in skilful in- 
doctrination by classroom visits, what about questioning 
his students from time to time and alerting them on 
What to observe? Even if we could rely on students to do 
this, it would be a sad day in the history of American 
education were we to degrade our students by impressing 
them into the kind of service made so notorious in 
Communist police states. Far better to leave Communist 
teachers to do as they please than to cast their students 
in the role of informers. 

As a matter of fact, we could not rely on students to 
teport indoctrination — especially skilful indoctrination. 
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Students who have been successfully indoctrinated are’ 
not aware they are indoctrinated. Where the indoctrina- 
tion has failed to take, students may still not recognize 
that an intellectually dishonest attempt to win them 
over to a certain point of view has been made. The 
teacher believes one thing, they believe another—so it ' 
appears to them. 

It is easy to flatter students about their perceptiveness, 
but they are at a great disadvantage in the hands of an 
intelligent, unscrupulous teacher. And even where stu- 
dents suspect what is going on in the classroom of an 
indoctrinating teacher, they are, as a rule, naturally and 
rightfully loath to carry tales. Students may gripe, but 
they shrink from publicly testifying against a teacher if 
this means imperiling his or her job. The few sophisti- 
cated Socialist or liberal students who are both aware 
and indignant when a Communist party teacher is in- 
doctrinating would hesitate—even if they felt minded to 
make public protest—to subject themselves to the per- 
sonal abuse with which they would be assailed even by 
non-Communists. To demand that students testify to 
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indoctrination by members of the Communist party be- 
fore we can conclude it has taken place shows little 
familiarity with the mores prevailing among students or 
with the mechanisms of the youthful mind. 

Neither should any knowledgeable educator be taken 
in by the fact that some students of a class taught by a 
Communist party teacher will come forward to testify 
that he did not corrupt or indoctrinate them. For all their 
pose of being hard-boiled, students are generous, even 
sentimental; it would be a pity if they were otherwise. 
I have known students to write petitions in a body to 
retain a teacher in a course which privately they were 
not enthusiastic about. Let the rumor get around that any 
teacher, threatened with dismissal for any cause, except 
some criminal offense, has a dependent wife and child, 
and overnight most students will convince themselves that 
he was an able teacher. Unfavorable judgments about a 
teacher are usually expressed anonymously, and therefore 
must be very gingerly interpreted. The main point is that 
such judgments are not very reliable in determining 
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whether a teacher has been guilty of indoctrination, be- 
cause, as we have seen, a “technically” good teacher, who 
is a party member, may also be doing a very good job 
of Communist indoctrination. 

Consequently, in view of the explicit instructions of 
the Communist party to its members to indoctrinate, in 
the face of the self-incriminating character of the testi- 
mony of former Communists that they have indoctrinated 
and worked together in special meetings with other party 
members on how best to indoctrinate, and in the light of 
the easy conscience with which members of the Commu- 
nist party demonstrably lie about their activities, the 
fact that an individual student testifies that “X,” a teach- 
er identified as a Communist party member, did not 
indoctrinate while he was in class, is hardly decisive. At 
best, such a student may have the status of a character 
witness whose testimony, even if accepted at face value, 
would not enable us to tell whether other students 
had been indoctrinated in the past or predict whether 
still others would be indoctrinated in the future. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS NEEDED 


For all of these reasons, it seems to me incontestable 
that the best safeguard against indoctrination and related 
dishonorable practices is not prying supervision of teach- 
ers, subtle interrogation of students, foolish and needless 
imposition of loyalty oaths, but the recruiting of compe- 
tent men and women sufficiently dedicated to the ideas of 
teaching and scholarship to recognize that such practices 
are incompatible with professional integrity. 

Once we have found such teachers, we should have im- 
plicit faith in them and not swoop or hover over them to 
determine what they are teaching, as distinct from how 
they are teaching, in the event friendly visits to help 
improve instruction at the start of their careers are 
deemed necessary. This was the faith of John Dewey and 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, the leading spirits in the formation 
of the American Association of University Professors. 

Senator Taft’s proposal that Communist party teachers 
be judged only by their practices in class would necessi- 
tate a kind of administrative supervision and check which 
would demoralize our school system. The unfitness of 
Communist party teachers has been demonstrated by their 
voluntary and active cooperation with an organization 
whose objectives are, among other things, to violate the 
ethics and logic of honest inquiry and teaching. 

In this respect, President Eisenhower and former 
President Conant are better guides. The first has told us 
that, in this era of ideological conflict, “No man flying 
a war plane, no man with a defensive gun in his hand, 
can possibly be more important than the teacher.” The 
second has declared that, although it is unnecessary to 
raise a hue and cry and hunt for the few members of the 
Communist party in our schools, convincing evidence 
that a teacher is a member of the Communist party is 
prima facie evidence of educational unfitness. 





Wisdom requires, however, that the faculties them. 
selves administer these principles, and not outside agen. 
cies, in the same way the medical and legal professions 
entrust to special committees the upholding of the ethical 
standards of their profession. In contradiction to Presi. 
dent Eisenhower’s recommendation, this does not mean 
that membership entails automatic exclusion. The faculty 
committee administers the rule with the customary dis. 
cretion with which all rules are intelligently applied. 

The classroom relation between teacher and student on 
any level—the give and take between them as the student 
gropes his way from one position to another—should 
be considered privileged almost in the same way as the 
relation between physician and patient. The classroom is 
a laboratory in which students experiment with ideas, 
trying to reach some clarity or firm ground of belief. In 
that quest, they should be encouraged to hold, defend 
and test any view which seems valid in the light of evi- 
dence. They will probably abandon many more ideas 
than they accept in the course of their intellectual de. 
velopment. 

For this reason, it seems to me impermissible for a 
teacher to answer questions about a student’s beliefs or 
positions on any subject discussed in the classroom, or to 
reveal to any group or agency—except at the request of 
the student himself—information about a student’s ex- 
pression of opinion in the classroom. 

There is nothing that a teacher says in class that he 
should not be able to say in public, if he pleases. There 
is nothing a student says in the classroom for which he 
should be held accountable outside the classroom. The 
recognition of this seems to me to be part of the credo 
of a good teacher, and is involved in the statement of 
that liberal institution, the New School, which can be 
taken as a model for our entire educational system: 

“The New School knows that no man can teach well, 

nor should he be permitted to teach at all, unless he is 
prepared ‘to follow the truth of scholarship wherever 
it may lead.’ No inquiry is ever made as to whether a 
lecturer’s private views are conservative, liberal or 
radical; orthodox or agnostic; views of the aristocral 
or commoner. Jealously safeguarding this precious 
principle, the New School stoutly affirms that a mem- 
ber of any political party or group which asserts the 
right to dictate in matters of science or scientific 
opinion is not free to teach and thereby is disqualified 
as a teacher.” (My italics—S.H.) 

I am confident that if the faculties of our colleges and 
universities adopted this or some similar statement, and 
in certain crass cases proceeded to implement it, the 
hullabaloo about Communist penetration of our schools 
would die down. It is safe to predict that the current 
alarm, since it grows out of a genuine even if somewhat 
uninformed concern, will not be assuaged until the facul 
ties of our colleges educate their communities as to what 
academic freedom means, and convince them that, like 
all other professional groups, they jealously guard theit 
rights as they move to discharge their responsibilities. 
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HE NEWS of “Young Bob” La- 

Follette’s death was received with 
deep sadness in the NEw LEADER of- 
fice. He had long been our friend. 
Often he had written for us. A boy 
who happened to drop in phrased 
the thought that was in more than 
one mind: “That’s the end of the 
Wisconsin idea. LaFollette is dead, 
but McCarthy is alive.” 

That was a neat summary of our 
tragic mood. It was, in fact, too neat. 
I, of course, remember “Old Bob” 
well. I often heard him speak. Like 
thousands of other young men of my 
generation, I was thrilled as I 
watched his fights, first in Wisconsin 
and later on the national stage. He 
was our man. Father and son worked 
closely together. They formed an 
American dynasty whose contribu- 
tion to our political and social life 
sill remains to be studied and as- 
sessed. But one thing is certain. It 
has not died and cannot die. It is a 
part of our continuing life. 

In some areas, the activities of this 
father-and-son combination were con- 
tinuous. Both men were concerned 
with the passing of important labor 
legislation. Both were deep in efforts 
to reform state and Federal govern- 
ments. But in temperament, in man- 
hers, in attitudes toward their op- 
Ponents, they were as far apart as 
possible. “Old Bob” was bitter, re- 
lentless, militant. “Young Bob” was 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The LaFollettes 
Go Marching On 


quiet, understanding, inclined toward 
compromise, actuated less by class 
bitterness. 

In our mid-twentieth-century po- 
litical life, there is no one in the 
least like the elder LaFollette. In the 
old days, there were real giants of 
corruption to fight and real giant- 
killers to go after them. In the recent 
political campaign, the corruption un- 
covered was pale and slight. The 
voices of the reformers were feeble 
and without fervor or conviction. 
Back in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, there was deep-dyed 
criminal crookedness in both business 
and Government. When “Old Bob” 
started in to set things right, he had 
a real Augean stable to clean out. He 
waded in with painstaking research, 
but also with fervent and eloquent 
cries of battle. 

He was, of course, closely related 
to the Greenbackers and Populists. 
Often one could detect in his speech 
or writing their sort of uncritical and 
sloganeering hatred of “Wall Street” 
or “the interests.” But he had two 
great advantages over the conven- 
tional thunderers against the Eastern 
capitalists. He started as a Repub- 
lican and he had an uncanny gift for 
remembering and using figures. 

The railroads had been the center 
of the most shameless thievery. In 
the watering of stocks and over- 
charging for services, their managers 
were limited only by “what the traffic 
would bear.” The most direct way to 
get at this sort of thing was to pass 
state laws limiting railway rates. 
When “Old Bob” got into the Senate, 
he acted more effectively by support- 





ing legislation which gave the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission effective 
regulatory powers. During all this 
long fight—from about 1890 to 1910 
—this man was on the public plat- 
form. How people crowded into his 
audiences! How he poured out the 
figures to prove his case! In hot 
Western words, he would denounce 
the robbers of the farmers, the 
workers and the struggling middle 
class. No preacher ever preached sal- 
vation more urgently than he 
preached honesty. 

These men of different generations 
were alike in one respect: They were 
effective. The father worked for years 
to win support for his Seamen’s Act. 
Finally it was passed during Wilson’s 
administration. It put an end to 
horrible wrongs and set a standard 
for men of the sea throughout the 
world. The son was following in his 
father’s footsteps when he headed the 
very thorough and effective Congres- 
sional investigation into criminal 
methods used by employers to pre- 
vent the organization of labor. Both 
father and son were effective in their 
efforts to democratize our political 
machinery. It was ’way back in 1903 
that the state of Wisconsin, under 
their leadership, adopted the first 
state direct primary. Down to his last 
days in the Senate, “Young Bob” was 
pushing the Hoover Commission plan 
for reorganizing our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“The Wisconsin idea” was an in- 
adequate name for the two great 
movements with which the names of 
the LaFollettes will be forever asso- 
ciated. They fought for honesty and 
democracy, against thievery and boss- 
ism. They were among the first and 
the most effective of our reform lead- 
ers. But they were by no means the 
only ones or the last. Whenever a 
crook is sent to jail or some little 
additional corner of our political life 
comes under the control of the voters, 
we can imagine “Old Bob” and 
“Young Bob” waving on the advanc- 
ing squadrons. The little McCarthys 
will come and go, but American life 
will go on. 
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BERLIN 
VERY DAY, in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, the following scene is 
enacted in a thousand or more homes 
in cities, towns and villages: A man 
and woman throw a few necessary 
articles into a suitcase, take their 
children by the hand, and watch the 
door to their home snap shut behind 
them. At the nearest railway station, 
in a voice of strained composure, 
they ask for tickets to Berlin. With 
every nerve-end tingling, they sit 
through a Communist Volkspolizei 
(People’s Police) inspection on the 
train until, at last, they reach the 
former German capital. 

All these people know that, within 
three days after their flight to the 
West, a police squad will break into 
their homes and declare the belong- 
ings they left behind “people’s prop- 
erty”’—which means that it will be 
distributed to state enterprises and 
Communist functionaries. They also 
know that their immediate future will 
be one of poverty, homelessness and 
uncertainty. For all of them, the first 
stop this side of the Iron Curtain is 
a red-brick building in the British 
Sector of Berlin with a sign, “Check 
Point for East Zone Refugees.” 

“This is no longer a matter of 
people fleeing because they are want- 
ed by the Soviet authorities for hos- 
tile activities, as in past years,” a 
high West Berlin official told me. 
“This is a mass migration.” To date, 
more than a tenth of the entire East 
Zone population has already fled to 
Cxiaus GAEDEMANN is a political re- 
porter for the Berlin Neue Zeitung. 


West Berlin and West Germany. And 
now West Berlin Mayor Ernst Reuter 
has said: “We are witnessing only the 
beginning of a movement which will 
surely assume even greater propor- 
tions and whose further develop- 
ment no one can foresee.” 

The mass exodus from East Ger- 
many to West Berlin, which repre- 
sents essentially no more than a nor- 
mal human reaction to “normal” Sov- 
iet policy in a satellite state, started 
in the last days of May 1952. West 
German Chancellor Adenauer had 
just affixed his signature to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty and 
the Contractual Agreement. 

Suddenly, East Zone labor crews 
appeared all along the border with 
West Germany and proceeded to 
create a three-mile-wide “dead zone” 
between East and West. Within two 
hours, all border residents had been 
loaded on trucks and evacuated, and 
their homes dynamited. Tractors 
dragged plows across a wide strip of 
land along the frontier in order to 
make footprints more visible; forests 
were leveled. Barbed wire was 
stretched along all 500 miles of 
boundary and watch-towers erected, 
manned by police armed with ma- 
chine-guns and under orders to shoot 
on sight. Searchlights swept the area 
at night. The results were quickly ap- 
parent: In 1951, the West German 
border police had registered some 
20,000 “illegal” border-crossers; in 
May 1952, the number plunged to 
zero. 

What had happened was that, with 
West Germany now clearly deter- 
mined to join the Western democratic 





A tenth of East Germany’s population has fled westward 


camp, the East German policy-makers 
had switched off their incessant 
“unity” propaganda and set about 
liquidating the last remnants of de. 
mocracy which they had preserved 
for display purposes. The final stage 
in East Germany’s transformation 
into a “people’s democracy” had be- 
gun. For seven years, the people of 
the Soviet Zone had gone on hoping 
dimly for a change in their lot. Now 
they felt that a gigantic trap had just 
snapped shut on them. The result was 
a frantic scramble for the only re: 
maining exit—West Berlin, the city 
which had preserved its freedom in 
the very midst of Soviet Germany. 
The number of East Zone refugees 
reporting to the West Berlin authori- 
ties jumped from 4,000 in April 1952 
to 13,000 in July and over 15,000 in 
August. It has continued to climb 
ever since. By January, it was up to 
25,000, and the February total is 
expected to reach 40,000. Of these, 
no more than 2 to 4 per cent are fugi- 
tives from the Communist police. The 
overwhelming majority flee simply 
out of fear of one day incurring off 
cial wrath. Fear and suspicion have 
built up to such an extent in East 
Germany that an ambiguous remark 
by a neighbor (who might be 4 
secret-police agent) or a_ perfectly 
innocent summons to appear at the 
police station is often enough to 
throw a family into headlong flight. 
As the Soviet vise continues 1 
tighten on one group in the popula- 
tion after another, increasing numbers 
of people are provided with incentives 
for flight. Thus, every day brings 
some 50 to 70 farm families—the 
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EAST GERMANS—AFTER 7 YEAR 


population of an average East Ger- 
man village—to West Berlin. These 
are people who were unable to bear 
any longer the measures taken to 
force them into collective farms or, 
failing that, to expropriate their 
property. 

The system employed to break the 
resistance of an independent farmer 
is an ingenious one: If he waits un- 
til winter to thresh his wheat, so 
that he can complete his beet and 
potato harvests, he is a “wheat sab- 
oteur.” But his neighbor, who fol- 
lowed state orders and threshed his 
wheat first, thus delaying the beets 
and potatoes, is also a saboteur. If 
he keeps some of his harvested wheat 
for spring sowing, he is sabotaging 
the wheat supply. On the other hand, 
if he is unable to sow in the spring 
because the state fails to deliver seed 
in time, he is equally guilty. And this 
means jail for him and dispossession 
for his family, with his property go- 
ing to the state. 

Since the Prague trial last No- 
vember, some 500 Jews have joined 
the flood of refugees, leaving only 
a estimated 800 in the East Zone. 
“All at once, the police began to in- 
terrogate us,” one of them told me. 
“After what we experienced under 
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the Nazis, we didn’t wait for any- 
thing more.” The Jewish refugees 
have included most of the leading 
East Zone figures, like Julius Meyer, 
the president of all East German Jew- 
ish communities, and the chairmen of 
the Jewish communities of Leipzig, 
Dresden, Erfurt and Halle. 

Other groups swelling the refugee 
tide are young men between 17 and 
24 who fear recruitment in the new 
Communist “National Army” and 
currently make up a third of all refu- 
gees; religious leaders, who are now 
under heavy fire; and some top- 
ranking Communists—those _ slated 
for purging as “Zionists,” “foreign 
agents” and “neutral objectivists,” 
or as scapegoats for the grave crisis 
in food and coal supply. The latter 
include Professor Leo Zuckermann, 
chief aide of East German President 
Pieck; the wife, son and four assist- 
ants of the recently-arrested Minister 
of Trade and Supply, Karl Hamann; 
the East German Government’s Chief 
of Protocol, Count Thun; two lead- 
ing staff members of the state news 
agency, ADN, and five from the pub- 
lishing house of the “National Demo- 
cratic party.” 

Additional impetus is lent to the 
influx of refugees from the East by 





S OF HOPING—MADE ‘A FRANTIC SCRAMBLE TO THE ONLY EXIT, BERLIN’ 


the fear that even the last avenue of 
flight at West Berlin will not remain 
open forever. When the border be- 
tween East and West Germany was 
sealed last summer, less stringent 
measures along the same lines were 
begun in Berlin. All roads leading 
from the surrounding Soviet Zone 
into West Berlin were blocked by 
felling trees and digging ditches, 
while the Volkspolizei battalion offi- 
cially known as the “Ring Around 
Berlin” was heavily reinforced. In 
the fall, rumors started circulating 
that new identity cards would shortly 
be issued, restricting the holder to 
whichever of the Soviet Zone’s 14 
administrative districts he lived in. 

Nevertheless, the electric trains of 
Berlin’s urban railway continued to 
roll across the sector boundary every 
ten minutes, carrying refugees to 
their destination. (This detour is 
necessary because none of the trains 
from the East Zone enter the Western 
sectors of the city any longer.) It 
seemed, in fact, as though the Com- 
munists not only tolerated but ap- 
proved of the migration, as a con- 
venient means of getting rid of the 
old, the sick and the politically un- 
reliable, while adding further to the 
economic burdens of hard-pressed 
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REFUGEES | coxase 
West Berlin. Cases were reported of 
old people who were actually advised 
to go to West Berlin to enjoy the 
“comfortable” facilities provided for 
them there. The Western authorities 
were even inclined to regard the 
rumors of forthcoming travel restric- 
tions as deliberate plants. 

When the number of escapees be- 
gan mounting to 1,000 and more each 
day, however, the East German re- 
gime obviously awakened to the fact 
that the refugee tide was carrying 
away much badly-needed manpower. 
The “German Democratic Republic” 
was losing tens of thousands of 
skilled workers and prospective sol- 
diers, as well as members of the “tech- 
nical intelligentsia” (who, in many 
cases, added insult to injury by 
using “Hero of Labor” and “Stalin” 
award money to finance their flight) . 
The 16,000 farmers who had fled 
East Germany had left a twentieth 
of the latter’s agricultural area un- 
cultivated. 

In January, therefore, Wilhelm 
Zaisser’s Ministry of State Security 
moved to choke off the last escape 
route. East Zone newspapers, which 
had hitherto paid no attention to the 
refugees, suddenly started denounc- 
ing them as “scum” and “criminals” 
or “victims of Western seduction,” 
warning them that they would end up 
“in Western European brothels and 
penitentiaries or in the Foreign Le- 
gion,” and promising “generous” 
treatment to those who returned. 
Propagandist Gerhart Eisler was 
sent on a lecture tour to hammer 
these ideas home. 

Within a week, as the population 
apparently remained unmoved by the 
terrifying picture of life in the West, 
the press started printing letters 
from East Germans living along the 
border of West Berlin, “requesting” 
the regime “to protect them against 
the growing provocations by West 
Berlin bandits.” Shortly after, the 
letter-writers were given their “pro- 
tection”: They were compelled to 
evacuate their homes, and barbed 
wire was strung along the three sides 
of West Berlin which face the Soviet 


Zone. In one street in the southern 
suburbs, which is cut in two by the 
frontier, residents have to make a 
half-day trip in order to see neigh- 
bors on the other side. All signs in- 
dicate that a total “dead zone” will 
soon separate West Berlin, too, from 
Soviet Germany. 

Inside the city, all doors and win- 
dows of East Sector buildings front- 
ing on the West Sector had to be 
bricked up—a fate which overtook 
even the offices of the Tagliche Rund- 
schau, organ of the Soviet Occupa- 
tion authorities. Even more import- 
ant, preparations were made to com- 
pel passengers on the urban railway 
to halt for a police check before they 
could cross the sector boundary. At 
the key Friedrichstrasse junction in 
the heart of Berlin, cells were built 
for those who might be arrested. At 
the same time, measures were taken 
to seal off all streets leading to West 
Berlin, except for a few rigidly-con- 
trolled check-points. With these ar- 
rangements in effect, the Communist 
authorities would be in a position to 
regulate both composition and vol- 
ume of the refugee stream as they 
saw fit. 

Uppermost in everyone’s mind, of 
course, is the question of whether the 
Russians and their German hench- 
men plan to institute a new blockade 
of Berlin. At present, it seems un- 
likely. The Communists know that, as 
contrasted with 1948, when the city 
was caught by surprise, West Berlin 
now has a six-month supply of food 
and a nine-month supply of coal. 
They also know that General Lucius 
D. Clay, who created the Berlin air- 
lift five years ago, is today high in 
President Eisenhower’s councils. 

Nevertheless, West Berlin is hard 
put to it absorbing 1,000 or more 
impoverished refugees every day. 
When the flood reached its crest, 60 
municipal officials had to be detailed 
daily to comb the streets for housing 
space; so desperate was the need that 
deserted factories, gymnasiums, cel- 
lars and attics, dance halls and air- 
raid bunkers had to be pressed into 
service. In a huge factory building I 





visited—one of 85 such billets in 
West Berlin—hundreds of people 
were lodged in the bare, empty 
rooms; women were hanging out 
their scanty wash, and old men lay 
on the straw-covered cement floor, 
staring dully at the ceiling. 

In response to desperate appeals 
from the West Berlin authorities, the 
Minister Presidents of the West Ger- 
man Lander have recently agreed to 
accept 30,000 refugees monthly. Pre. 
viously, only 50 per cent of the ar- 
rivals had been airlifted out of the 
city; but now it is hoped that Berlin 
will gradually be relieved of the bulk 
of them and ultimately function as a 
sort of relay station to West Ger. 
many. For the next six months, the 
Bonn Government has earmarked 
$125,000,000 to provide housing for 
refugees—nearly twice as much as 
the entire financial aid scheduled for 
West Berlin for that period. 

Recent foreign visitors like Eleanor 
Dulles and Frank Kooijman, the 
special envoy of UN Refugee High 
Commissioner van Heuven Goed- 
hart, have agreed after making on- 
the-spot studies that the Berlin refu- 
gees have outgrown the dimensions 
of a purely national problem. Van 
Heuven Goedhart has issued an ap- 
peal for financial assistance to all 
United Nations members and West- 
ern non-members and has advanced 
$100,000 from Ford Foundation 
refugee funds to establish prefabri- 
cated houses in West German indus- 
trial centers. The International Red 
Cross has issued a similar appeal. 

Welcome though this aid is, the 
long-range problem is not providing 
relief but creating citizens, not 4 
matter of money but of jobs. And it 
is doubtful that West Germany, 
which still cannot provide jobs for 
over a third of the 1945 Volksdeut- 
sche expellees, can place a hundred 
thousand new refugees. 

Already there are plans to resettle 
East German farmers in Canada. 
Other countries willing to offer a new 
life to these fugitives will gain vali 
able citizens, who have proved theit 
devotion to freedom the hard way. 
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TYRANT PEREZ 


T IS IRONIC that the Inter-American 

Economic and _ Social Council, 
charged with defending human rights, 
chose as the site of its last meeting 
Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. 
For this land suffers from one of 
the worst and most hated dictator- 
ships in the hemisphere. Its dictator, 
Colonel Marcos Perez Jimenez, could 
not even abide by the results of elec- 
tions he himself had called. 

When the elections, held November 
30, did not come out the way the 
Colonel expected, his Junta imposed 
censorship, “recounted” the ballots, 
and announced that the Govern- 
ment’s party, the FEI, had won after 
all. The other parties participating 
in the election were the URD, a 
small, moderately leftist party: a 
Catholic Social party known by its 
initials as Copey; and the minuscule 
Partido Socialista. The country’s 
majority party, the Accidén Dem- 
ocratica, was barred, but, a few days 
before the balloting, its underground 
Organization instructed its followers 
to support the URD. 

As a result, the URD won an over- 
whelming victory, gaining 1,200,000 
votes and 67 seats in the new Con- 
stitutional Assembly, with Copey 
gaining 350.000 votes and 19 seats 
and the Government party, FEI, only 
300,000 votes and 17 seats. Colonel 
Perez Jimenez and his minions arbi- 
trarily decided that the FEI had elect- 
ed 61 deputies, the URD 27, 
Copey 14 and two smaller parties one 
each. 

The Government then demanded 
that the Supreme Electoral Council, 
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enezuela: 
A Brutal Tyranny 


Dictator Perez Jimenez has already purged his former co-tyrants 


which was stacked in its favor, certify 
these figures as the true results of the 
election. But even this hand-picked 
tribunal was aghast. Its president, 
representing the FEI itself, went into 
hiding. Its vice president, who had 
also been pro-Government, was ar- 
rested and deported to Jamaica. The 
results of the election were never 
certified. 

That wasn’t all. Perez Jimenez, 
who had been part of a three-man 
Military Junta ruling the country, 
then carried out a coup against the 
other two members—Colonel Llovera 
Paez and Dr. German Suarez Flam- 
erich. He proclaimed himself Pro- 
visional President “by decision of 
the armed forces.” 

These steps were only the logical 
outcome of a dictatorial policy which 
has made terror law and has sent the 
most distinguished political figures in 
Venezuela into exile. Since Perez 





By Robert J. Alexander 


Jimenez and his friends seized power 
in Venezuela in November 1948, the 
exiles have included: 


© President Romulo Gallegos, 
first popularly elected President in 
the history of Venezuela; the 
country’s outstanding literary fig- 
ure, and one of Latin America’s 
great novelists; deposed by the 
Junta Militar and now resident in 
Mexico. 

© Ex-President Romulo Betan- 
court, who headed the Government 
from 1945 to 1948 and presided 
over the only two free national 
elections in the country’s history; 
leader of the majority party; now 
resident in Costa Rica. 

® Valmore Rodriguez, former 
President of the Senate, now resi- 
dent in New York; Dr. Carlos 
D’Ascoli, former Minister of Fi- 
nance, now resident in Guatemala, 
and many other leaders of the 
Accién Democratica. 

® The late Colonel Mario Var- 
gas, former Minister of the Inter- 
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ior, former Minister of War, com- 

panion-in-arms of Colonel Perez 

Jimenez, who returned in Novem- 

ber 1948 from Saranac Lake San- 

atorium to try to dissuade his fel- 
low-officers from revolting against 

President Gallegos: exiled in Trin- 

idad, where he died. 

® Dr. Jovito Villalba, president 
of the URD party, deported to 

Panama with most of the mem- 

bers of his party’s National Ex- 

ecutive Committee right after the 

November 30 elections, which his 

party won. 

® Dr. Luis Herrera Campins, 
member of the National Executive 

Committee of the Copey party, 

and José Luis Zapata, member 

of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Copey youth group. 
® Augusto Malave Villalba, 

Vicente Gamboa, Angel Bravo and 

scores of other trade-union lead- 

ers. 

There are hundreds of other exiles. 
but these are a representative sample. 
In addition, there are at least 6,000 
political prisoners in Venezuelan 
jails. These include P. B. Perez Sal- 
inas, Juan Herrera, Luis Tovar and 
hundreds of other leaders of the 
Confederation of Workers of Ven- 
ezuela, some of whom have been 
jailed for almost three years with- 
out ever having charges brought 
against them. They include leaders of 
the students at Caracas Central Uni- 
versity, who opposed the Govern- 
ment’s moves to abolish the univer- 
sity’s autonomy, and people of 
virtually all political parties. 

Some of these prisoners are quar- 


tered in the Western Hemisphere’s 
only political concentration camp, 
Guasina, in the heart of the Orinoco 
jungle. Recent reports place a 
thousand prisoners there. It has little 
or no health facilities and many in- 
mates have died. Recently, an English 
mining prospector who wandered 
into the vicinity of Guasina was 
summarily arrested, held incommuni- 
cado and released only after diplo- 
matic intervention. 

Furthermore, at least two promi- 
nent opponents of Perez Jimenez 
have been assassinated in the streets 
of Caracas during the last few years. 
apparently with Government appro- 
val. Colonel Carlos Delgado Chal- 
baud, who first presided over the 
Military Junta, was “taken for a 
ride” through the capital streets and 
then shot to death on its outskirts. 
Delgado Chalbaud was the chief rival 
of Colonel Perez Jimenez. And, in- 
terestingly enough, General Urbina, 
the man accused of having actually 
killed Delgado Chalbaud, was “shot 
while trying to escape” and can bear 
no witness against those who em- 
ployed him. 

Last October, the underground 
leader of Accién Democratica, Dr. 
Leonardo Ruiz Pineda, was assas- 
sinated in the streets of Caracas. The 
automobile in which he was riding 
was destroyed, and its owner is re- 
ported to have met his death a few 
days later in the police barracks. 

Last summer, Dr. Edecio Lariva, 





second-in-command of the Copey 
party and its representative on the 
National Electoral Board, was beaten 
within an inch of his life in the 
streets of Caracas; police were “un. 
able” to find Dr. Lariva’s assailants, 

Dr. Alberto Carnevali, who suc. 
ceeded Dr. Ruiz Pineda as leader 
of the Accidn Democratica under. 
ground, was arrested in downtown 
Caracas on January 18 by police 
armed with machine guns. Several 
people with him, including José 
Vargas, one-time leader of the Fed- 
eration of Workers of the Federal 
District, were wounded, and Dr. Car. 
nevali has been kept incommunicado 
ever since. It is known that, for sev- 
eral days after his arrest, he was not 
allowed to sleep, was given only 
coffee and cigarettes, and was in 
terrogated almost constantly. 

Finally, the dictatorship has not 
only outlawed the Confederation of 
Workers of Venezuela and its affiliat- 
ed federations, but has effectively pre- 
vented the workers from reestablish- 
ing their union organizations. Of the 
900 trade unions in exisience in 
1948, only a score still function. 
Attempts by the Government to estab- 
lish a “kept” labor movement have 
not been very successful. 

The delegates to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Social and Economic Council 
should have known these facts be 
fore they met in Caracas. If they did 
know them, they have committed @ 
grave insult to the Venezuelan people. 





EXTRA SPECIAL 


Brewer brewing special brew for coronation, three times as 


strong.—Newspaper headline. 


With this special brew 
You can go and view 


The crowning from window or shelf, 


Or, no need to roam, 
Just stay right at home 


And feel like a monarch yourself. 


BAN 


Hungary has banned Sherlock Holmes.—News item. 


We can indeed well understand 
Why Sherlock Holmes, the dick, is banned, 








Yes, why that digger-up of data 

Is one persona who’s non grata. 

For there is fear of such a sleuth 

In lands where they have murdered Truth. 


—Richard Armour 
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A Korean statesman defines 


UN Alms 


IN KOREA 


By Ben C. Limb 


Permanent UN representative, Republic of Korea 


HAT ARE the aims of the 

United Nations in Korea? 
Let us review what the UN itself has 
done and said about the Communist 
aggression since it began. 

On June 25 and 27, 1950, the 
Security Council—blessed by the 
fortunate absence of Russia—asked 
the invaders to retire from our terri- 
tory and, when they did not do so, 
called on all UN members to assist 
in hurling them back. 

On October 7, 1950, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
voted to reunify the entire nation and 
to set up a freely-elected democratic 
government in the entire area. What 
this resolution meant was perhaps 
best stated by the Honorable Percy 
C. Spender, Australia’s Minister for 
External Affairs, when he said, over 
the United Nations radio, on October 
5, 1950: 


“The United Nations would be 
courting disaster in its efforts if 
it were for one moment to con- 


template stopping at the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. . . .” 


In a state paper issued on October 
31, 1950, the United Kingdom also 
made clear its own reaction, in these 
words: 

“After the adoption of the 
[October 7] Resolution, the 
authority of the United Nations 
forces to restore the situation in 
Korea as a whole was clear .. . 
and on October 9 the United Na- 


tions forces began their advance 
across the Thirty-eighth Parallel.” 


It is well to recall both the October 
7 Resolution and these clarifying 
comments about it, for there has 
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grown up a feeling in many quarters 
that the UN really never intended to 
reunify Korea by force of arms, but 
was led willy-nilly into such an un- 
fortunate undertaking by the irre- 
sponsibility of certain individuals or 
individual nations. Clearly, such is 
not the case. The UN solemnly and 
clearly decided that its purpose of 
enforcing collective security could 
only be achieved by reunifying the 
whole Korean nation in freedom, all 
the way to the Yalu River. 

In the closing weeks of 1950, how- 
ever, the hordes of Red China poured 
into Korea. The General Assembly 
studied the effects of this enlarged 
aggression and, on February 1, 1951, 
adopted a resolution which read in 
part: 


“, . . the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic 
of China, by giving direct aid and 
assistance to those who were al- 
ready committing aggression in 
Korea and by engaging in hostili- 
ties itself against the United Na- 
tions forces there, has itself en- 
gaged in aggression in Korea.” 


Now, in this February 1 Resolu- 
tion, nothing is said about the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. There is no indica- 
tion that aggression will be accepted 
and condoned if only it should be 
confined to the northern provinces 
of Korea. Instead, the resolution care- 
fully specifies that the entire area of 
Korea had been made subject to a 
new aggressive attack. 

Of course, only difficulty results 
from any attempt to try to divide 
Korea into two parts. For four thou- 
sand years, we Koreans have known, 








loved, defended and governed Korea 
as one indivisible whole. Our new 
Constitution, adopted in 1948 and 
approved by the UN in its Paris ses- 
sion on December 12, 1948, spe- 
cifically points out that our new Re- 
public is in fact the Government of 
all Korea. One hundred seats in our 
National Assembly have been left 
vacant, to be filled with representa- 
tives from the North. The UN never 
recognized any legitimate division of 
Korea, and has maintained a UN 
Commission in Korea to do what it 
could to extend the scope of that free 
government to the entire nation. 

In June of 1951, when the Com- 
munist armies of aggression were 
thoroughly whipped and beaten in 
the field, the voice of Jacob Malik 
was raised in a pretended request for 
a truce. Actually, he did not really 
ask for a truce at all. Nevertheless, 
some of our free world leaders 
thought he did. As a consequence, 
we entered into truce talks which 
lasted more than eighteen months 
and which gave the Communists the 
opportunity to rebuild their armies. 
Now the talks have broken down and 
we must make a new decision. 

The UN has tried every possible 
means to try to cajole the Com- 
munist aggressors into an amiable 
mood. It begged for the opening of 
truce talks; it made numerous con- 
cessions in an effort to win an agree- 
ment, it showed a willingness to settle 
the whole affair on a basis not of de- 
feating aggression, but merely of 
checking it. But conciliation has not 
worked, compromises and concessions 
have been scorned, friendly over- 
tures have been met by unvarying 
hostility. 

The aggressive armies, now one 
million strong, still illegally and 
forcibly occupy one half our na- 
tion. The United Nations’ principle 
of collective security still is flouted, 
denied and derided. It seems to me 
we have no place to go but forward— 
no choice to make except to face the 
enemy and win. Our only aim can 
be that of the October 7 Resolution— 
a united and democratic Korea. 
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FORMS OF UNITY' 


TROJAN HORSE RETURNS 


The new Communist line, propounded after the Eisenhower victory, 


calls for individual Reds to join and influence democratic organizations 


By Lucy S. Dawidowicz 


N December 28, the Communist Worker published 
O: two-page statement of policy released by the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist party, U.S.A., en- 
titled “Draft Resolution on the Situation Growing Out 
of the Presidential Elections.” This resolution was pre- 
sented for discussion by all Communist club organiza- 
tions during the months of January and February. It 
merits serious attention by all who are involved in politi- 
cal action in the United States. The CP resolution con- 
sists of three main sections: a Stalinist evaluation of the 
political situation as a result of the Republican victory, 
a recantation of the party’s past errors, and the presenta- 
tion of the “correct” line. The important change is from 
“peace” to “unity.” Whereas the “struggle for peace” 
had formerly been the party’s “central task,” now the 
“unfolding of this all-pervasive struggle for unity is the 
central task of our Party in this new political situation.” 

Briefly stated, the Communist party views the outcome 
of the election as a strengthening of “the most reaction- 
ary forces of monopoly capital,” which considers the Re- 
publican party “as its main instrument in forcing pro- 
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fascist and war measures on the nation.” The election 
also showed that there is “no immediate outlook for a 
mass popular desertion of the Democratic party.” 

On the basis of this analysis, the CP concludes that 
it erred, in 1948, in favoring “the departure of the Wal- 
lace forces without masses from the Democratic party” 
and failed. in 1952, to “direct the sharpest fire against 
the Republicans.” The CP further made a “wrong esti- 
mate” of the Progressive party as a “great mass People’s 
party,” when it was only an “important fighting force 
for peace.” It was an error in 1948 not to have made 
every effort 

“to encourage the Wallace forces to fully unfold the 

struggle for peace to its conclusion within the Demo- 

cratic party in a determined effort to influence the 
mass base of that party.” 

This failure to grasp the role of the Progressive party 
is coupled with the party’s failure in 1952 to recognize 
that “the bulk of the organized workers, the Negro 
people and the poor farmers” continue to constitute the 
popular base of the Democratic party. Therefore, the 
party concludes: 


“The Progressive party, though it has performed 
yeoman service in the struggle for peace and against 
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reaction, is not and cannot be a major vehicle in the 

emergence of a mass people’s party led by labor.” 

Therefore, also, the Communists must turn their at- 
tention to the Democratic party and to other organiza- 
tions that seek to influence it or engage in independent 
political action. Communists must strive toward: 


“The development of forms through which labor 
can exert a unified class influence on the national 
political life and on the Democratic party ... and by 
development of broader alliances of labor and its 
allies through such forms as the Washington Common- 
wealth Federation, the Independent Voters League in 
the South, etc., etc. 

“Maximum development of PAC, LLPE and 
NAACP activities in every shop, local and community 
for independent political action through struggle on 
issues affecting the people and thereby also playing a 
role in the struggles within the Democratic party. 
Such efforts must be stimulated in other groups such 
as the ADA and the Liberal party. 

“Forcing on sectors of the Democratic party, to the 
maximum extent and wherever possible, a genuine pro- 
gram of struggle against the pro-war and pro-fascist 
course and measures of the Republican Administra- 
tion.” 


This jargon means: The CP is now dropping the Pro- 
gressive party; it will try to make common cause with 
labor, especially through the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee and the AFL’s Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion; it will attempt to infiltrate the NAACP, the ADA, 
the Liberal party, and other political-action groups; it 
will seek to inject itself into the Democratic party. In- 
filtration of these organizations by individual Commu- 
nists, rather than organizational “united fronts,” will 
be the order of the day. “Agitation and propaganda,” 
the resolution declares, will be of real value 


“only to the extent that it takes place . . . within the 
mainstream of labor and within the framework of 
those organizations through which the mass of labor 
and the Negro people express themselves politically.” 
Actually, this new line was laid down by Stalin last 
October at the Nineteenth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist party. Stalin, it will be recalled, addressed the 


representatives of the Communist parties abroad who 
attended the Congress as fraternal delegates. He called 
the signals for those Communist parties “which have not 
yet come to power and which continue to work under 
the heel of bourgeois draconic laws.” In these countries, 
he described the bourgeoisie as having formerly defended 
bourgeois democratic freedoms. But, said Stalin, this 
situation no longer obtains: 

“The banner of bourgeois democratic rights has 
been thrown overboard. I think that this banner must 
be raised by you, the representatives of Communist 
and democratic parties, and must be carried forward 
by you if you want to rally around you the majority of 
the peoples.” 

This role of the Communists as defenders of bour- 
geois freedoms was evolved over a period of many 
months during which we witnessed the fall of Marty 
and Tillon from the French CP, the removal of Nicole 
from leadership of the Swiss CP, and the expulsion of 
Philip Frankfeld from the American party. 

All these moves added up to one thing: The party was 
moving away from so-called “left sectarianism” and pos- 
sible isolation into a form of “right opportunism” 
(which, in a later day, will also be found to be a mis- 
take). Frankfeld was expelled for holding the opinion 
that McCarthyism was not a major danger to the coun- 
try; the party agreed, but declared that by giving pre- 
eminence to the struggle against McCarthyism it could 
win wider public support for the party. Nicole objected 
to the party’s pushing neutralism; Moscow ruled that by 
associating itself with neutralism, the party could resist 
isolation from the masses. Marty and Tillon favored ex- 
tremist revolutionary tactics (the Ridgway riots and 
the general strikes) ; the party finally decided in favor of 
“moderate” elements. 

Further evidence that the line was promulgated in 
Moscow can be seen in the very wording of the draft 
resolution. Criticism is not leveled at one faction in the 
party or at individuals. The mea culpa is that of the 
entire party, which beats its collective breast. 

The American CP actually began to try out the new 
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line during the last election campaign. Evidence thereof 
was the CP’s equivocal attitude toward the Progressive 
party and the CP’s greater emphasis on local candidates 
supported by the Communists than on national Progres- 
sive party candidates. The fact is that, in electoral dis- 
tricts where local “peace” or coalition candidates were 
on the ballot, these drew considerably more votes than 
did Hallinan-Bass on the national Progressive ticket. 

The CP apparently couldn’t quite decide what to do 
about the PP candidates in the face of the “lesser evil” 
of the Stevenson candidacy. For example, on September 
30, the Daily Worker published a lengthy editorial in 
which it lashed out with equal fury against Republicans 
and Democrats, concluding in favor of the Progressive 
party. On October 5, the very same editorial was re- 
printed (a quaint custom the Worker indulges in) —with 
two telling omissions: The paragraphs attacking Stevenson 
completely disappeared, and so did the blurb for the 
Progressive party. 

This winter, the grass-roots Communists sought “unity” 
during the election campaigns in the local unions of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union. The Com- 
munists talked sweet and low. The election of an anti- 
labor Republican administration, and the imminent 
attacks against labor, they murmured, made unity in the 
labor movement imperative. That was why all groups 
within the union should be represented in the new boards 
to be elected. They talked about the ILGWU as “our 
democratic union.” They pledged themselves to a “clean 
and constructive” campaign without name-calling. The 
issues, the Communists lisped, were wage raises, in- 
creased welfare benefits, enforcement of union stand- 
ards. The Communist approach to the elections in the 
various locals—dressmakers, cloakmakers, pressers, cut- 
ters—was uniform. Trade-unionists who for thirty years 
had successfully fought the Communists were taken 
aback by the new, conciliatory attitude, though they 
didn’t for a minute believe it. 

In the course of the campaign, the subject of Commu- 
nist anti-Semitism was raised. “No politics, please,” the 
Communists implored. “We’re interested only in trade- 
union issues. Don’t drag in subjects that have nothing to 
do with the interests of the pressers.” One of the leaflets 
issued by the Communist opposition in Local 9 (cloak- 
finishers) pleaded: 

“You are well aware. brothers and sisters, that we 
do not want to capture the union and that we do not 
seek well-paying jobs in the local. We are, as always, 
interested in only one thing: that is, to help improve 
conditions so that the finishers could make a living.” 


But protestations of love and devotion didn’t help. 
Trade-union leaders made it absolutely plain that they 
would never, under any circumstances, accede to a united 
front with the Communists. As the Communists were un- 
masked, their sweet tone became denunciatory. The union 
leaders were misleading the workers, were in collusion 
with the bosses, were McCarthys and McCarrans. 
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The Communists have lost catastrophically in all the 
ILGWU elections held thus far. But not all organizations 
are as politically sophisticated or principled, or have the 
ILGWU’s experience in dealing with the CP. 

A case in point is the recent demonstration held in 
Albany in connection with hearings on rent decontrol. 
The CIO, the AFL, and dozens of other civic organiza. 
tions participated. Somewhere in the crowd was a sizable 
group of Communists, hiding in the Tenants’ Councils, 
(Most of them seemed to be delegates from the Commu- 
nist-directed United Electrical Workers Union.) Many 
of the Tenants’ Councils are Communist-controlled, but 
heretofore they have not assumed any importance in civic 
affairs. Now they are joining other groups on local, city 
and state levels against rent decontrol, against slum 
clearance (because it dispossesses present residents), 
against discrimination in housing. Since the reputation 
of the Tenants’ Councils as Communist-controlled is not 
generally known, their representatives are being accept- 
ed as bona fide delegates and participants in some civic 
ventures. They will be the ones to work the hardest, 
volunteer for the menial duties, run the mimeograph, 
and fold the leaflets. Before you can say Joe Stalin, they 
will be in the heart of the organization. 

The danger of Communist infiltration is serious among 
non-party civic organizations that function as_public- 
opinion molders on issues affecting civil rights and civil 
liberties (ADA, NAACP, ACLU, etc.). These organiza- 
tions have traditionally been the targets for Communist 
infiltration, but apparently never on the mass scale now 
proposed by the party. These groups will have to guard 
against infiltration of individual Communists and resist 
collaboration with disguised or open fronts. They will 
also have to create an unbridgeable ideological chasm 
between themselves and the Communists to make mass 
efforts toward “unity” unpalatable. 

The immediate development to watch is that of the 
campaign to amend or repeal the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act. This law will become the key issue around 
which the Communists will seek “unity” and parade 
themselves as defenders of bourgeois democratic liberties. 
according to Mary Norris in the Daily Worker (Febru- 
ary 9-12, 1953). Only the building of a “democratic 
front,” she says, “will halt the drive to fascism.” She 
continues: 

“At present, formal united-front action between such 
forces [social democratic and liberal elements] and 
the Left will probably be the exception; but many ave- 
nues for parallel action by left-progressive forces can 


be traversed and may lead to more advanced forms of 
unity tomorrow.” 


The success or failure of the Communists in putting 
over the “democratic front” depends not on them but on 
all of us who are concerned with the protection of demo- 
cratic rights. Only political acumen and constant vigi- 
lance can protect us and our civil liberties from cynical 
exploitation by the Communists. 
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NE OF THE ESSENTIAL characteristics of any free so- 
Ox is limited rule. In such a society, the “rulers,” 
those who control the coercive agencies, cannot do to the 
“ruled,” whether individuals or groups, whatever they 
might feel tempted to do. There are inviolable domains 
into which governmental power cannot trespass. How 
does such “limitation of rule” come about? How can 
it be maintained? 

In his illuminating article, Max Eastman argued that 
the crux of the matter is the existence of plural centers 
of power in the society, capable of keeping each other 
in check. It is not sufficient, Mr. Eastman pointed out, 
that there be laws prescribing self-restraint and the ob- 
servance of guarantees of individual rights in the exercise 
of governmental authority. There must also be real power 
concentrated in various social groups outside the Gov- 
ernment, and it is particularly important that this non- 
governmental power be divided as evenly as _ possible. 
Should one group or class capture the totality of non- 
governmental power, all freedom would be lost; for such 
a group would also monopolize governmental power and 
exercise it without restraint. Balance of power within 
society, then, is the supreme guarantee of freedom. 

This analysis of the “conditions of freedom” certainly 
contains an important element of truth. As Eastman 
tightly stresses in criticizing certain fundamental con- 
ceptions of Marxism, there is always some antagonism 
among the main economic and other interests of various 
groups in every society, no matter what its fundamental 
institutions are. It is, then, vitally important that all 
groups should have some influence upon the way in 
which these tensions are resolved. It is a fraud to equate 
“freedom and justice” in the society with unlimited 
powers of decision vested in one group. such as the urban 
“proletariat” or its revolutionary “vanguard.” 

Plural influence certainly is one of the necessary fea- 
tures of a “free” society. It seems to me, however, that 
plural influence, balance, “controlled tension” in terms 
of countervailing real power, do not exhaust the condi- 
tions on which the existence of social and _ political 
freedom depends. In order to have a “free” society, we 
also need a domain of governmental, administrative 
“authority” within which decisions do not and cannot 
depend on the outcome of contests among social centers 





This article was written in response to an essay by Max 
Eastman, “Freedom Means Balanced Conflict”? [THE 
New Leaver, December 29], in which Mr. Eastman ar- 
gued that neither business nor labor nor Government 
should be allowed to get too big, and that the task of 
the liberal interested in the preservation of a free so- 
ciety is to oppose whichever of these forces seems to be 
acquiring undue power. Paul Kecskemeti is a_philos- 
opher now doing research for the Rand Corporation 
whose essays have appeared in Commentary, Modern 
Review, Partisan Review and many scholarly journals. 
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Why Freedom 
Needs 
Authority 


Animpartial arbiter, equipped with force, 


and a law above men are vital 


of more or less equal power. The point about the exer- 
cise of constitutional, legal “authority” is that it cannot 
be “challenged” by whatever “real power” the citizens 
are able to mobilize. At least, a free society cannot tol- 
erate such an anarchic system of challenges which would 
paralyze the machinery of government and _ thereby 
jeopardize not only order but also individual freedom. To 
be sure, in a free society the citizen need not supinely 
obey whatever orders the legally constituted authorities 
might give him. If he feels that the official orders are 
unjust or unfair, he may very well “challenge” them— 
but, and this is the crucial point I want to make, not by 
mobilizing real resistive power. The citizen may only ap- 
peal from one authority to another. The result of 
the appeals, however, must not be influenced by the real 
power that the two sides to the dispute can bring into 
play. The representatives of authority alone have a right 
to use coercion, subject to legal review. 

Some examples of governmental power are: control 
over the security services, control over the armed forces, 
the power to levy taxes or to regulate commerce, and so 
on. All these powers have a “coercive” aspect. Whether 
to obey the injunctions of the police or the impositions 
of the Office of Internal Revenue is not a matter of free 
individual consent in every case; nor is it a part of the 
individual’s civic freedom that he may mobilize whatever 
pressure he can to resist induction into the Army or the 
execution of a court order. Moreover, the field of juris- 
diction of the various authorities is, in a sense, monopo- 
listic. By and large, only the police can make arrests, and 
only courts can free those arrested; there would be less 
freedom if these monopolies could be contested. 

It seems, then, that the total “power pattern” on which 
the existence of freedom in the society depends includes 
two distinct spheres of power: In one of these spheres, 
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FREEDOM CONTINUED 


power is widely distributed, and the outcome of its 
exercise is open and fluid; in the other, power is concen- 
trated within monopolistic “jurisdictions,” and its ex- 
ercise is circumscribed and subject to pre-existent rules. 
Both the “fluid” and the “rigid” sphere contribute to 
the existence of freedom. 

In order to make the interplay of these “twofold con- 
ditions of freedom” clearer, it would seem useful to make 
a few observations about the sociological nature of the 
two types of power we have distinguished. In fact, the 
“fluid” kind of power is, sociologically speaking, very 
different from the “rigid” one. The former represents a 
kind of “influence”; the latter, a kind of “force.” 


INFLUENCE vs. FORCE 


What is the difference between “influence” and 
“force”? Both represent “power,” that is, a possibility for 
A to make his will prevail over that of B. The difference 
is, briefly, that the measure of A’s “influence” over B 
is the extent to which A can induce B to contribute to 
A’s well-being, whereas the measure of A’s “force” is 
the extent to which A can prevent B from seeking to 
insure and increase his own (B’s) well-being. Influence 
is wielded by mobilizing incentives, negative as well as 
positive, and a kind of “negative” incentive can be pro- 
vided precisely by “force.” “Force” can in this way be 
the instrument of “influence.” But influence can also be 
wielded without force, that is, by using positive in- 
centives—promises rather than threats—and alsa non- 
violent rather than violent threats. The person who wields 
influence confronts his antagonist with a choice—essen- 
tially, the choice between the consequences of “compli- 
ance” and “rejection.” It is understood, in pressure 
games of this kind, that the target or object of pressure 
has a perfect right to refuse or comply; the wielder of 
influence merely trusts that the opponent will comply, 
simply because the consequences of compliance will be 
pleasanter. On the other hand, the target of pressure may 
use the same technique in reverse: He can use counter- 
incentives. When both sides engage in a game of this 
kind, one side may prevail, or there may be a bargain; 
the outcome will indicate whether the distribution of 
influence is one-sided, or relatively “balanced.” 

What is decided by a contest of “influence” is the de- 
gree to which the contestants can satisfy their respec- 
tive wishes. A contest of “force,” on the other hand, 
does not determine the degree of satisfaction achieved; 
it determines, rather, the extent to which the contestants 
can work toward obtaining satisfaction. The person who 
is subjected to “influence” can choose. The person who 
is subjected to “force” cannot choose; his only al- 
ternative is to submit, regardless of consequences. Force 
is an asymmetrical, unequal, “vertical” relationship. 
Hence it is understandable that theorists of democracy— 
if they admit at all that power has a legitimate place in 
a free and democratic society—usually concentrate upon 








“influence,” which can be evenly distributed and result 
in nothing but free and fair bargains. According to these 
theorists, freedom will be insured in the society if “in. 
fluence” is evenly distributed and if nobody can and does 
use “force” as a “negative incentive” to gain influence, 

But this doesn’t settle the entire problem of “power” 
in a free society; for power cannot consist of “influence” 
alone in any society, no matter how free and demo- 
cratic. There must be “force,” too—and not only as an 
unfortunate residue or as an inevitable but regrettable 
limitation upon freedom, but as a positive condition 
for the realization of democratic freedom and equality. 

There is something paradoxical in the phenomenon 
of “force.” In one respect it is more “moral” than “in- 
fluence” is, because force can be used for purposes and 
in ways which are utterly indifferent to the self-centered 
interests and wishes of the wielder of force. The natural 
goal and purpose of using “influence” is to get as much 
for oneself and one’s friends as possible; but this is not 
necessarily true of “force.” Force can be used as an 
instrument of “influence,” but it can also be used in an 
interest-neutral way. When force is employed in an inter- 
est-neutral way to enforce compliance with policies adopt- 
ed in the common interest, we call it “authority.” My 
thesis is that democratic freedom could not exist in a 
society in which “authority” was non-existent. Nor could 
it exist in a society in which the application of force in 
other forms than that of “authority”’—that is, force 
allied to “influence”—was a regular feature. 

Society could not preserve either its cohesion or its 
freedom if the settlement of all societal conflicts depended 
solely on influence. For this would preclude the existence 
of interest-neutral “norms” and stable laws and mores. 
Now stable norms and laws have, among other things, 
the function of taking off the edge of the application of 
influence: They provide a minimum guarantee of things 
that no individual, no matter how much at a disadvantage 
in the influence game, can lose. If no such guarantees 
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existed, everybody would have an overwhelming interest 
in not getting worsted, and would therefore meet every 
threat to his influence position with maximum violence. 

We are not free to choose a society free of the appli- 
cation of force; the only choice possible for us is be- 
tween a society in which force is allied to influence 
and one in which the spheres of “force” and “influence” 
are separated as much as possible. The former kind of 
society may be anarchical, authoritarian or totalitarian; 
the latter is democratic or at least constitutional. 

In a democratic or constitutional society, “influence” 
is separated from “authority” in the following way: 
The content of policy decisions—laws and other rules 
and measures binding for every member of the society— 
is a matter of “influence.” All those who are enfranchised 
—and this means, in a democracy, every citizen—have 
an equal share in influencing the content of these deci- 
sions. But once the decisions are made, their enforce- 
ment is no longer a matter of “influence.” It belongs in 
the realm of “authority.” Those who wield authority 
have coercive powers; but the hallmark of true “author- 
ity” is that its exercise does not modify the distribution 
of influence. Substantive social controversies—the subject- 
matter of “politics”—are not influenced by “authority.” 
It merely enforces “political” decisions already made. 


LIMITING AUTHORITY 


Obviously, there must be some mechanism for keeping 
the exercise of “authority” within such limits. In democ- 
racies, and in constitutional societies in general, there 
is such a mechanism—or, rather, a number of mechan- 
isms—serving this purpose. There was a time when the 
theorists of democracy considered the potential use of 
extra-governmental “force,” that is, the citizens’ ability 
and right to rebel against oppressive government, as the 
main guarantee against governmental encroachment. 
Later, some non-violent power potentials vested in the 
citizenry came to be regarded as the chief bulwarks of 
freedom against abuse of authority; we may mention in 
this respect “public opinion,” and the use of the ballot 
box to recall unpopular officials. 

Both these guarantees of civic freedom are, of course, 
supremely important. But it does not seem to me that 
they are the only, or even the principal, instruments for 
insuring limited rule. The constitutional rights of indi- 
viduals would be in a bad way if they were. In a well-or- 
ganized constitutional or democratic state, it is the organ- 
ization of the authority apparatus itself which largely 
insures its working within the limits of law. The system 
works mainly because the officials who administer it 
have, by and large, “no recourse but” to act within the 
law. There is nothing mystical about this; it is a simple 
sociological fact that the authority apparatus cannot ex- 
ercise power unless all its component parts work together, 
and this coordination of action is possible only on the 
basis of applying the procedural rules spelled out by law. 
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Constraints from the “outside,” such as public opinion, - 
moral consensus, and supervision by the voters, are, of 
course, essential in any democratic system. But “limited 
power” in the sense in which it interests us here, that is, 
power respecting individual rights, is to a large extent a 
matter of “self-regulation” of the sphere of authority. 

It follows from the preceding analysis that societies 
can depart from the ideal of democratic freedom and 
equality in two ways. For one thing, the distribution of 
influence may be one-sided: Part of the citizenry may 
be disfranchised, or economic opportunities and incomes 
may be grossly unequal. But societies, even though very 
undemocratic in this sense, may still be “constitutional,” 
provided that the enforcement of their policies rests 
upon “authority.” On the other hand, a society may be 
undemocratic in the sense that its policy-enforcing ma- 
chinery itself is an instrument of “influence” rather than 
of pure “authority.” Totalitarian societies are of this type. 

In a totalitarian society, the enforcement of policy 
decisions is itself politicized. The instruments of law en- 
forcement are, at the same time, instruments for the en- 
hancement of the influence position of one group. Accord- 
ing to the Marxists, of course, all law enforcement is of 
this kind; the laws and the authorities enforcing them are 
simply instruments of a “ruling class.” Hence, the Marx- 
ists argue, in a society in which equality of “influence” is 
achieved, neither law nor governmental authority could 
or would exist. We maintain, as against this, that the 
problem of equalizing power in the sense of “influence,” 
and the problem of limiting rule in the sense of “author- 
ity,” are two distinct things. Our ideal embraces both. 

Where influence is very unevenly distributed among 
the citizens but at least law enforcement is based upon 
true legal “authority,” we have a sharply stratified “con- 
stitutional” society. This is not a very “good” society, for 
both its stability and its “constitutional” character can 
exist only as long as the lower strata willingly accept 
their disfranchised and disadvantageous position. But, at 
least, certain mimimum rights of people in inferior power 
positions are safeguarded. On the other hand, where 
policy-making and policy-enforcement are lumped to- 
gether, as in the totalitarian state, things are much worse. 
For one thing, it is an illusion to believe that at least one 
part of the democratic ideal, equality of influence, can 
be attained in such a state, even if the other part, limited 
rule, is non-existent. For influence cannot be shared 
equally where authority is an instrument of influence. 
In such a system, not only is influence unequal, but even 
the minimum rights of those having inferior power are 
ignored. The enforcement of policy is based on terror. 

The Marxist theory, in its excessive egalitarianism, 
implies that all exercise of power is necessarily terror- 
istic. It admits, therefore, no alternative besides either 
complete absence of power or terroristic use of power. 
This faulty delimitation of categories is perhaps the most 
pernicious feature of the Marxian analysis of politics. 
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tion, the Soviet rulers have used 
every weapon from genocide to 
phony pacifism. What is more nat- 
ural than that they should inject the 
old poison of anti-Semitism? 

The parallel with Nazi anti-Semit- 
ism springs to mind. But there is a 
difference in motivation and there 
may be some difference in applica- 


[ N THEIR DRIVE for world domina- 


tion, some attempt on Stalin’s part to 
throw dust in the eyes of Western 
pro-Communists who want, at any 
price, to be deceived about the nature 
of the Soviet regime. 

Hitler seems to have genuinely be- 
lieved his demented racist theories. 
For him anti-Semitism was a con- 
suming passion, which obsessed him 
until the end of his career and on 
which he would never compromise. 
As David Dallin pointed out recently 
in THe New Leaper, there are 
strong reasons why Soviet Commu- 
nism had, in the end, to turn anti- 
Semitic. The Jews were foredoomed 
to be scapegoats in the present drive 
against “rootless cosmopolitans.” But 
Soviet anti-Semitism, although it may 
well bring appalling excesses with the 
passing of time, gives the impression 
at the moment of being a matter of 
cold-blooded opportunism, _ rather 
than of fanaticism. 

Of the reality of this official anti- 
Semitism, both in the Soviet Union 
and in the satellite states, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. There is a 
pattern: the campaign 
against “rootless cosmopolitans” (al- 
ways with Jewish names) in Russia, 
the baiting of the Prague trial de- 
fendants about their Jewish origin, 
the fantastic charges of espionage 


consistent 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Stalin Injects 


An Old Poison 


and poisoning against the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee (a non-Zionist 
relief organization which always 
leaned over backward to keep out of 
political difficulties), the steady em- 
phasis in the Soviet press on alleged 
groups of criminals with Jewish 
names. 

The rising volume of protest from 
all manner of religious organiza- 
tions in the United States indicates 
that few individuals are being fooled 
by the suggestion that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is only “anti-Zionist” or pro- 
ceeding against individual Jewish 
“counter-revolutionaries.” A reason- 
able distinction can be drawn be- 
tween anti-Zionism and anti-Semit- 
ism; the American Council for 
Judaism, for instance, is strongly 
anti-Zionist without being anti-Jewish. 
So were numerous Jewish Socialist 
groups. But Soviet Communist policy 
has clearly stepped over this dividing 
line. The Soviet Government has al- 
ways implacably persecuted Zionism, 
but during the first decades of its 
existence it could not fairly be called 
anti-Semitic. 

Indeed, non-Communist 
Jews were massacred by the White 
armies during the Russian civil war 
because of propaganda that the Sov- 
iet Government was “Jewish.” This 
same sinister legend that Soviet Com- 
munism was a Jewish plot has been 
a trump card of anti-Semitic move- 
ments outside the Soviet Union. 

Most of the Jews in high positions 
in the Communist party (among them 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek 
and Sokolnikov) were liquidated as 
a result of Stalin’s purges in the 
Thirties, but there was no overt anti- 


many 


Semitism during the purge trials, 
nor was there any emphasis on the 
Jewish origin of some defendants. 

Nevertheless, just before and 
during World War II, rumors began 
to circulate that Jews were being 
systematically excluded from the Sov. 
iet diplomatic training school and 
were not favored for high Army posts, 
Open signs of officially sponsored 
anti-Semitism began to appear in 
1948 and 1949, 

As a result of the present stepped. 
up tempo of Soviet anti-Semitism, 
certain changes in individual atti- 
tudes abroad are to be expected. 
Racial bigots may show a tendency to 
drop out of the anti-Communist front, 
where they will certainly not be 
missed by any decent person. And 
among the signers of protests against 
Soviet 
along with many consistent oppon- 
ents of Nazi and Communist tyranny, 
some names that were never asso- 
ciated with one word of condemna- 
tion of previous Soviet mass atroci- 
ties. [See “American Jews and the 
Kremlin Purges,” by Eugene Lyons, 
THe New Leaver, March 2—Eb.] 
One welcomes these latecomers to the 
fight against the Kremlin, one wishes 
they had come earlier and one hopes 
they will be zealous and stable fight- 
ers in the future. 

The Soviet plunge into anti-Semit- 
ism drives home certain points which 
farsighted Jewish anti-Communists 
recognized long ago. Briefly sum- 
marized, these are: 

That where Jews are not free as 
individuals, they can never be safe 
against persecution as a group. 

That neither Jews nor members of 
any other “minority” can feel secure 
under a system that habitually resorts 
to ruthless “liquidations” of other 
groups on political, economic oF 
ethnic lines. 

That, whatever failings free societ- 
ties may have in the realization of 
full human brotherhood, minority 
groups are best safeguarded against 
the more vicious forms of persecution 
under free institutions and the rule 
of law. 


anti-Semitism one _ notices, 
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Communism As a Power Machine 


A Century of Conflict. 
By Stefan T. Possony. 
Regnery. 439 pp. $7.50. 


THE CURRENT FLIGHT of Western 
intellectuals from Communism indi- 
cates that Communism is bankrupt 
philosophically. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to confuse the citizenry 
than the insistence with which so 
many social scientists have inter- 
preted Communism as a theory of 
social economics. It is the most im- 
portant single achievement of Dr. 
Possony’s impressive study to have 
laid to rest the ghost of Communism 
as a vital contemporary idea about 
political economy and to have ex- 
posed it as a manual for the conquest 
of power. 

Dr. Possony—deeply steeped in 
general sociology and in the history 
of the Soviet Union—stands out 
among the younger military his- 
torians whose work has commanded 
attention in Europe and in this coun- 
try. The first sentence of the Intro- 
duction supplies the conceptual guid- 
ance: “Violence,” Possony writes, “‘is 
the focus of Bolshevik operational 
thinking.” Communism is obviously 
more than a mere doctrine of vio- 
lence and war. However, the meth- 
ods of violence and war are intrinsic 
to the achievement of the tran- 
scendent political objective: the re- 
Placement through “violent revolu- 
tion” of the bourgeois state by the 
proletarian state. 

Dr. Possony shows. with the use 
of the most massive documentation 
that has as yet been presented in any 
language, how the theme of violence 
Tuns through the hallowed texts of 
Communism from Marx and Engels 
to Stalin and Vishinsky. It is sur- 
prising how widely the fact has been 
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overlooked that the celebrated state- 
ments of Communism published with- 
in the last hundred years contain so 
little about the promised land of an 
egalitarian and prosperous society 
and so much about violence and war. 

Dr. Possony’s book could well have 
been entitled: “A Study in Com- 
munist Conflict Management,” for 
conflict, as Possony shows, is indeed 
the bare bones of Communist teach- 
ing. The clue to the inwardness of 
Communist thinking is hence sup- 
plied not so much by Marxian eco- 
nomics as by Marx’s and Engels’s 
preoccupation with military science 
and the strategy of revolution. Both 
Marx and Stalin were respectful stu- 
dents of the art of warfare. It is no 
accident that some of the rare con- 
tributions made by Stalin to Com- 
munist “theory” are concerned with 
the critical evaluation of Clausewitz’s 
On War. Clausewitz’s statement that 
“no strong power [which is] not in 
the throes of internal discord can be 
defeated” could well be selected as 
the key to Soviet politics at home 
and abroad. The Communists’ orig- 
inal contribution to the art of war- 
fare is that of “extended strategy.” 
This concept derives from a series of 
propositions: (1) The conduct of war 
is the continuation of the conduct of 
politics; (2) revolution is a continu- 
ation of war; (3) war is a continu- 
ation of revolution; (4) civil war is 
the continuation of international 
war; and (5) war is the continuation 
of peace. 

From these major propositions can 
be deduced the following minor 
ones: (1) The armed forces are the 


continuation of society, and, con- 
versely, society is the continuation 
of the armed forces; and (2) conflict 
is fought in gradations and there is 
a scale of violence. 

The fundamental rule of Com- 
munist strategy is that the use of vio- 
lence must be preceded, accompanied 
and followed by techniques aiming at 
demoralizing the enemy and prevent- 
ing him from using violence. This, 
the dialectic of violence, is the sharp 
edge of the philosophy of class con- 
flict which is hidden beneath the 
opaque terminology of dialectical 
materialism. 

Possony’s unremitting preoccupa- 
tion with the heart of the matter en- 
ables him to cut across Communist 
semantics and to hammer out the 
simple, albeit grandiose, doctrine of 
power which informs the foreign pol- 
icies of the Soviet Union. There is. 
to my knowledge, no other book on 
the market that shows more clearly 
how disastrously the strategic think- 
ing of the leaders of the non-Com- 
munist world has lagged behind the 
all-inclusive philosophy of interna- 
tional conflict which has guided 
Soviet expansionism. What Possony 
has to say on Stalin’s “chestnut strat- 
egy”—a subtle variant of the bal- 
ance-of-power doctrine—and on the 
Communist methods for meshing the 
techniques of military operations 
with political and psychological war- 
fare should command the minute at- 
tention of military and political lead- 
ers charged with the defense of the 
West. Each of these techniques is 
carefully illustrated by historical ex- 
amples selected from a truly interna- 
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tional range of sources, including 
many which have thus far escaped 
historians. 

If Possony’s book invites criticism, 
it is perhaps on the score of single- 
minded concentration on the theoret- 
ical elements in Communist strategy. 
The Communists’ theories of conflict 
management, vitally important as 
they are, do not tell the whole story 
of the Soviet Union’s international 
relations. The shiftiness of Soviet 
foreign policy and its techniques of 
penetration are to some extent con- 





ditioned by the multiple alternatives 
which geography has always offered 
Russia, the heartland of Eurasia. If 
the author does not explore the in- 
fluence of the specific geographic en- 
vironment, this does not, however, af- 
fect basically the validity of his thesis. 

Dr. Possony has written a book 
that will stand for a long time as a 
landmark in the study of Communism 
as a system of aggressive power. His 
book concludes with a searching ap- 
praisal of Soviet and American power 
relationships. His findings, although 


they are by no means unduly opti. 
mistic, suggest that the United States 
is not only the most formidable an. 
tagonist whom the Soviet Union has 
as yet met, but also that it can forge 
the material and intellectual weapons 
necessary for the defeat of Com. 
munism. The very scope and in 
sight of Possony’s work bear witness 
to the fact that Communism can no 
longer count upon ignorance of Com. 
munist strategy and tactics in par 
ticular and upon contempt for ideas 
in general. 





An Honest Novel About Immigrants 


In the Morning Light. 
By Charles Angoff. 
Beechhurst. 736 pp. $4.50. 


AMERICA HAS MEANT many differ- 
ent things to many people. For some, 
it meant simply enough food to keep 
alive. For others, it provided oppor- 
tunities for religious freedom, for 
education, for surcease of all the 
many tyrannies practiced and per- 
petuated by all of history’s despots— 
the kings, tsars and dictators of all 
the countries of the world. But for 
the Jews, particularly, America meant 
all these things at once. It is of some 
of these Jews—Russian immigrants 
who came to America at the begin- 
ning of this century—that Charles 
Angoff writes in his latest book. 

It is a powerful story, told with 
robustness and compassion, and an 
admirable attention to truth. And 
what is more, there is contained with- 
in it the very essence of the warmth 
and humor, the peculiar, individual 
outlook of one small group of people 
struggling to attain a degree of hap- 
piness in a world that is extremely 
confusing to them. It is a story of a 
family, the Polonskys, who came to 
America with vast hopes and great 
dreams, and found both fulfillment 
and disturbance in their new life. 

Boston, in the early part of the 
century, was a bustling, busy city. 
The Polonskys, caught in the web of 
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city life, missed the trees, the earth, 
the climate of their native Russia. 
Here, it is true, they had freedom, 
and what seemed almost as much of 
a blessing, free and public education. 
But life was so different—so much 
faster, so much more complex—that 
assimilation, while outwardly ac- 
complished with rapidity and ease, 
was inwardly fraught with fears and 
tensions. Never before had they, as 
Jews accustomed to old-world ghettos, 
mingled with so many other peoples. 
Never before had they been forced 
to violate their religious codes by 
working on Saturday or shaving 
their traditional beards—small things, 
true, but customs that carried with 
them the sanction of ages. Never be- 
fore, indeed, had they worked with 
such intensity, with such ambition 
for success. And with these things 
came a gradual shift in balance. For 
the first time in centuries, the family 
became subordinated to their work. 
Husband and wife grew apart—torn 
by their inability to understand what 
was happening within them. Children 
had new and strange ideas—no 
longer were they willing to accept the 
old customs and traditions simply on 
faith: They must question all. But 
for such things, as the older people 


knew so well, there are no answers, 
and the elders were frightened by the 
shifting allegiances of the children. 

And yet, despite the tensions, de- 
spite the fears and the strangeness, 
these people were happy, and a vein 
of humor—earthy, clear, sometimes 
slightly bitter—flows beneath the 
pure narration of the story. It is true 
that the older people are bewildered. 
But it is equally true that the chil- 
dren are filled with hope. And, if the 
elders sometimes falter and appear 
to lose their stature, their humor, 
their feeling for life, so in the end 
do the youngsters promise to take 
their places in the new world with 
strength and joy. 

It is a great tribute to Mr. Angoff 
that he can be so honest in his char- 
acterizations. He shows us people just 
as they are—sometimes powerful, 
strong, intelligent; sometimes petty 
and weak, confused and miserable; 
but they are always human, always 
alive and aware. It is, however, per- 
haps the gentle quality of reminis- 
cence that is the most outstanding 
and endearing facet of this novel. 
For In the Morning Light has caught 
the feeling and essence of a particu- 
lar era, a particular people—and 
caught it well. 
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A History of Pseudo-Science 


In the Name of Science. 
By Martin Gardner. 
Putnam’s. 320 pp. $4.00. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HABIT of mind is 
a late product of human history; and 
despite the current prestige of science 
as the source of technological prog- 
ress, it is a habit that is neither 
widely distributed among men, nor 
always uniformly practiced even by 
those who have acquired it. To be 
sure, reliable knowledge concerning 
a variety of immediately practical 
matters must have been achieved in 
prehistoric times. For essential skills 
pertaining to food and shelter are not 
biologically inherited among men, 
and without some familiarity with 
elementary physical and physiolog- 
ical processes the race could not have 
survived. 

But the possession of important 
“know-hows” is not equivalent to 
possession of that intellectual temper 
characteristic of modern science. The 
acquisition of such skills does not 
necessarily connote either inquiry 
into the conditions under which the 
skills are effective, or controlled 
search for new data and for war- 
ranted relations of interdependence 
between tested facts, or (what is per- 
haps of greater moment) the syste- 
matic operation of a competent 
method which sifts fancy from genu- 
ine knowledge. 

The attainment of a sound intel- 
lectual method, and of the techniques 
and habits that go with it, requires 
arduous training in the evaluation of 
evidence. It is a training that is not 
readily transferred when one passes 
from one subject-matter to another, 
and it is an apprenticeship which 
telatively few men have the oppor- 
tunity or the inclination to undergo. 
Indeed, as the book under review 
helps show, such a method is seldom 
exhibited except by men steeped in 
traditions of high standards of in- 
tellectual workmanship; and it rarely 
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flourishes except among individuals 
bound and sustained by their exact- 
ing loyalty to the ideals of logic and 
critical intelligence. 

Rectitude in matters of logic and 
the weighing of evidence is not suf- 
ficient for the advance of knowledge 
—bold imagination, inventiveness, 
and ingenuity in intellectual con- 
struction are indispensable if the 
scientific enterprise is not to degen- 
erate into an unilluminating and fu- 
tile compilation of miscellaneous 
“facts.” But neither do these gen- 
erative qualities suffice for attaining 
the ends of science. For unless they 
are accompanied by a competent 
method for testing speculative flights, 
science is indistinguishable from 
myth, magic and superstition. A se- 
verely skeptical spirit, which is not 
to be confused with wholesale skepti- 
cism, is a fundamental ingredient in 
the scientific enterprise and in the 
establishment of reliable knowledge. 

This is the moral which Mr. Gard- 
ner’s book serves to enforce. The 
volume contains an informative and 
critical exposition of some two dozen 
types of recent adventures in pseudo- 
science and near-pseudo-science, and 
surveys many times that number of 
alleged fundamental “discoveries” 
concerning physical, biological and 
social matters. 

Some of the specimens discussed 
(such as the late Wilbur Voliva’s flat- 
earth doctrine) are hilariously ab- 
surd and have won few adherents. 
But most of those examined (which 
include Roger Babson’s ideas on 
gravitation, dowsing-rod enthusiasts, 
Lysenkoism, racial theories of cul- 
ture, medical cults and food fads, 
Bates’s cure for imperfect eyesight, 
Reichian orgonomy, dianetics, Kor- 
zybski’s semantics, and Rhine’s work 
on extra-sensory perception), though 


frequently no less ridiculous, have a 
sizable mass following and have even 
received enthusiastic endorsements 
from otherwise discriminating think- 
ers despite the absence of component 
evidence for the ideas recommended. 

Mr. Gardner writes clearly and 
persuasively, and with sound knowl- 
edge not only of the amazing concep- 
tions he describes but also of the 
available evidence which makes those 
conceptions questionable. His crit- 
ique of Rhine’s experimental pro- 
cedure, for example, is one of the 
best popular expositions of the 
reasons for doubting the reality of 
ESP and PK. He has written an 
instructive, as well as an entertaining, 
book. 

Mr. Gardner believes the spread of 
pseudo-scientific doctrine to be a 
grave social malaise, but thinks it is 
possible to identify the pseudo-scien- 
tist by certain fairly reliable marks. 
The two he regards as especially tell- 
ing are the relative isolation of such 
men from the main stream of scien- 
tific research, and the tendency to 
paranoia they exhibit in whatever 
pertains to their own alleged discov- 
eries. But though these traits un- 
doubtedly do frequently characterize 
scientific cranks, it is doubtful wheth- 
er they are dependable stigmata. 

As Mr. Gardner himself clearly 
recognizes, the history of science re- 
veals many lonely figures, whose per- 
sons and advanced views were un- 
deservedly neglected by their scien- 
tific contemporaries; and it is not 
easy to distinguish in advance of the 
eventual verdict of scientific inquiry 
between delusions of grandeur on the 
one hand, and a courageous and per- 
haps valid rejection of some point of 
scientific orthodoxy on the other. In 
short, there appears to be no substi- 
tute for examining each novel or 
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heterodox doctrine in the light of the 
alleged evidence advanced for it and 
of the method by which the support- 
ing reasons are obtained and mar- 
shalled. 

But such an examination cannot 
be undertaken by most men, and 
they must rely upon the judgment of 
the community of inquirers into the 
subject. There is here an obvious 
risk that something important may 
be lost or indefinitely neglected, 
simply because a novel doctrine may 
be incongruous with prevailing fash- 
ions of professional thought. How- 
ever, as Mr. Gardner rightly notes, 
the health of science depends on a 
certain kind of “pig-headed ortho- 
doxy” among scientists in relation to 
proposed innovations in ideas. 

For science advances not by mak- 
ing pious resolutions to avoid dogma 
and prejudice, but through the op- 
eration of the self-corrective social 
process of unlimited criticism and 
free exchange of information. In 
this process—a theoretically endless 
one—the bias and partisan leanings 
of the participants in the discussion 
are discovered, and may eventually 
be eliminated; meanwhile, however, 
there are no short-cuts for obtaining 
the verdict of the continuum of in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Gardner is of the opinion that, 
in the end, the best way of fighting 
the spread of pseudo-science is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public which will 
be “able to distinguish the work of a 
reputable investigator from the work 
of the incompetent and self-deluded.” 
This is patently a sound recommen- 
dation, even though the advice is 
well-nigh a tautology. 

But Mr. Gardner also thinks that 
the creation of such a public “is 
not as hard to do as one might 
think.” Though it would be pleas- 
ant to share his comforting optimism, 
the evidence he has gathered in his 
book seems to indicate that the task 
is much harder than he says he 
thinks. But however this may be, 
his book is a valuable contribution 
toward the realization of his objec- 
tive. 


Much Borrowed, All Blue 


New Directions No. 14. 
An Anthology. 
New Directions. 408 pp. $5.00. 


THE FRAGRANT AIR of the past that 
dissipates itself throughout this an- 
thology should satisfy the antiquar- 
ians, those who would revisit the 
climes of old Greece, the old Orient, 
or old Rome and Paris, for that mat- 
ter. Reading Gide’s Urien’s Voyage, 
for example, is pleasant at any time, 
yet it is somewhat of a surprise to 
find this very good translation open- 
ing a book of new directions in liter- 
ature. However, Urien does amplify 
the tone of the anthology, which is a 
curious combination of late surreal- 
ism, late realism and a batter of the 
two. 

Tennessee Williams plays for the 
off-Broadway set in a ridiculously 
pretentious story, “The Coming of 
Something to the Widow Holly”: 
Heinz Henghes’s story, “The First 
Thing, New York, 1930” is dated ac- 
curately and is a very tedious, clumsy 
rendering of love in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, with generous descriptions of 
Eighth Street nightclubs and the emo- 
tional gropings of a young man on 
his way north of Fourteenth Street. 

A story which depends a good deal 
on topography, Mariam Kreiselman’s 
“The Brain is Quicker,” relies also 
on such supra-real passages as “May- 
be I had a negative attitude toward 
life,” or “I can’t remember exactly 
when my desire to get out of the 
Army crystallized into determina- 
tion,” and so on through the flimsily 
overt revelations of a psychopath’s 
attempt to rid himself of the Army. 

Sherry Mangan, whose “A Night 
in Scranton” is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the general tendencies of this 
collection wherein wit and invention 
have displaced emotion and imagina- 
tion, has written what may well be a 
parody; his combination of the sur- 
realist and the real on the level of so- 
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Other writers appear to have tray. 
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the life there, which has donated so 
much material to the Italian film in- 
dustry. “Adalgisa’s Brother,” by El 
liot Stein could and should brighten 
a New York movie house. 

Continuing this desirous tum 
toward Italy, John Hawkes’s “The 
Lay Brothers” is one of the better 
stories in the collection. His tech- 
nique, which is strained by a mercy 
toward the short story as something 
other than a relic of the also recent 
past, is an extraordinary combina 
tion of the sensory and the meta 
physical, a beautifully draped story, 
cohesive to detail and object; the 
writing, itself, comes to us as some 
thing quite new, emotional and imag: 
inative, yet tightened by an intelli- 
gent control. 

“Fifteen Poems by Kavafis,” trans 
lated by Philip Sherrard, are ul 
doubtedly the piéce of the poetry 
collection. Although Kavafis is hav- 
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ing a vogue at present, it is still 
dificult to understand why these 
“modern Greek” poems with their an- 
tique subjects should convey any- 
thing other than a different styliza- 
tion of old themes, wayward recollec- 
tions of how modern it all really 
was. Actually, these poems are ren- 
dering of subject, short stories in 
verse, clever improvisations on the 
vagaries of men and philosophers, 
the wit presumably undiluted by the 
passage of time. 

“Five Poems by Kitasono Katue” 
are “monotonous” and echoing ver- 
sions of that poetry which sent Amy 
Lowell scrambling onto her tour 
Japonais, and, although through an 
awareness of just this sort of past 
participation the poet has attempted 
to be more thoroughly modern in 
form and content, the poems trans- 
figured slightly by the influences of 
Paris do not make for reasonable 
recall, 

Philip Lamantia, whose prose 
poems are remarkable mostly for 
their steadfast saturnalia, has pro- 
duced one poem, “The Owl in Nine- 
teen Hundred and Fifty-two,” which 
has a tight verse form, together with 
an imagery which is extended, but 
not distended as in his prose poems; 
he shows a deliberate consciousness 
and alertness to the problem of ex- 
ploiting one idea throughout an en- 
tire poem without laxity or extrane- 
ous multiplications. 

The critics are both dedicated and 
diverse. There is an extensive study 
of Hermann Hesse by Oskar Seidlin 
which, comprehensive as it is, might 
well be compounded into fewer 
pages, fewer repetitions of Hesse’s 
explorations into the “hidden corners 
in one’s soul”; and the contention 
that Hesse may be regarded as the 
spiritual heir of Dostoevsky is open 
to argument. 

The poet Louis Zukofsky has 
included a chapter from his book to 
be titled, “Bottom: on Shakespeare,” 
Which leaves one pale and wander- 
ing. At times, his criticism reads like 
a parody of PMLA excursions into 
the science of literary historiography, 
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at times the style of the essay con- 
fuses itself with the many subjects 
it includes, Joyce and Spinoza vic- 
torious in an uneasy battle. Love is 
apparently the point of departure, 
but from there on so many seizures 
take place, so many poets, similar 
champions of the theme, evoked, that 
the essay ends in a maze of love’s 
words and love’s quotes. 

A collection of prose poems com- 
piled by Charles Henri Ford ends the 
volume and brings it up to date with 
translations of Mallarmé, Rimbaud, 
Baudelaire, Michaux, etc., together 
with Poe, Donne, Shakespeare, Mo- 
hammed, Sung Yu and a handful of 


modern poets. In such illustrious 
company and with the prose poem 
defined as a device used by many 
poets at all times (although it is dif- 
ficult to read Wilde, Thoreau and 
Shakespeare in this métier), the 
younger prose-poets come off rather 
badly. Most of the prose poems 
read like translations, with the excep- 
tions of Paul Goodman’s regional 
wanderings within his libido and 
“Two Meditations,” by James Schuy- 
ler, whose prose poems could hardly 
have been written without the usually 
neglected aid of the poet’s own his- 
tory, and as such are refreshing and 
unique. 





Lincoln Through French Eyes 


Impressions of Lincoln and the Civil War. 
By the Marquis Adolphe de Chambrun. 


Random House. 174 pp. $2.75. 


LIKE THAT old friend of his fam- 
ily, Alexis de Tocqueville, the Mar- 
quis de Chambrun belongs to those 
enthusiastic nineteenth-century French 
admirers of the burgeoning Amer- 
ican democracy. Visiting Washing- 
ton toward the end of the Civil War, 
de Chambrun was enormously im- 
pressed by the vitality, discipline and 
strong Puritan impulses of the United 
States at the moment of its greatest 
crisis. To be sure, he was shocked 
by the food, weather and bad art in 
America (he compares the patriotic 
effusions of the Capitol to the Pari- 
sian Salon of Rejected Canvases), 
but then he was a Frenchman. 

The observant Marquis was com- 
pletely stunned by the stature of 
Abraham Lincoln. De Chambrun at- 
tributed the elevation of the Presi- 
dent’s mind, the heroism of his senti- 
ments and the exaltation of his 
modesty to his background, a back- 
ground steeped in the Bible, Shake- 
speare and the rough solitudes of the 
frontier. Indeed, immediately upon 
Lincoln’s assassination, de Cham- 
brun remarked that hereafter the 
Emancipator would rank higher in 
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the opinion of his countrymen than 
Washington himself. 

In sympathy both with the aboli- 
tion of slavery and Lincoln’s policy 
of charity for the defeated Confed- 
eracy, de Chambrun shared fully the 
popular contemporary contempt for 
Andrew Johnson. He overestimated 
considerably the dangers of the 
French intervention in Mexico, al- 
though his anger at the rapt and 
overt admiration the French diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington 
held for the Confederates seems more 
than justified. 

Finally, these vivacious and admir- 
ably balanced letters illuminate the 
character of an always charming and 
occasionally profound gentleman 
from France. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 

10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
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Our First War for Freedom 


The War of the Revolution. 


By Christopher Ward. Edited by John Richard Alden. 


Macmillan. 2 vols., 989 pp. $15.00. 


“THIS BOOK,” the late Christopher 
Ward wrote in his preface, “is not 
a history of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is a history of the war that 
was caused by the Revolution.” His 
words were accurate, but his book is 
far more than a run-of-the-mill mili- 
tary history. It is a magnificently 
readable, lively, understandable and 
sophisticated narrative of the land 
campaigns from Canada to Georgia, 
the bitter, heartbreaking struggle that 
was both colonial revolt and civil war. 

It is a history worthy of the strug- 
gle—an end result of the generations 
of devoted and often esoteric raw 
research of the scholars on whom 
Mr. Ward depended. His subtle 
skill in distilling the important values 
in the story of battle after battle, of 
march and countermarch, of daring 
and cowardice and bravado and stu- 
pidity, shines clearly in contrast to 
the one drab chapter written by Mr. 
Ward's editor, John Richard Alden. 

Here was a man who knew how to 
write history — how to catch the 
brittle, frightening frost of the forays 
into Canada, how to repeat the fa- 
miliar story of Valley Forge without 
stressing the obvious. how to pass 
sober judgment on military decisions 
and the men who made them. He 
was, perhaps, a little harsh with 
Washington, impatient with the 


Reviewed by David Bernstein 


Formerly Special Assistant, 


Federal Security Administrator 


man’s need to learn as he fought, 
and with the magnitude (even then! ) 
of the job of an overall commander 
who must worry about the politics of 
a Continental Congress, the sensibil- 
ities of a jumpy civil population, the 
shoes and shirts and muskets and 
tents his soldiers lacked, the jeal- 
ousies of the colonies through which 
he rode, the plans of experienced and 
highly professional officers opposing 
him, even as he laid out his own un- 
certain plans for battle. He could 
not often be sure of his own troops. 
They might desert in battle or be- 
tween battles, they might break in 
the face of the unfamiliar British 
bayonet, they might refuse to re- 
enlist when their term was up, they 
might insist on receiving their back 
pay, they might pause in the midst 
of battle to loot a house or break 
open a cask of rum. Or, of course, 
they might stand and fight and carry 
the line, shouting and exultant, to 
break the back of the disciplined 
professionals from England and 
Hesse. 

And his officers: Greene, one of 
the ablest soldiers this country ever 
produced, who made the British sur- 
render at Yorktown inevitable by 
virtue, not of his victories, but of his 
retreats and defeats. Arnold, the 
brave, impetuous, gallant, infinitely 
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skilful soldier, whose treachery 
makes us forget that he would have 
been one of our finest heroes. Gates, 
the fool, and Morgan, the tactician, 
who figured out—for the first time, 
really—how to use American militia 
with an understanding of their psy- 
chology, and thereby won the battle 
of Cowpens, which may well have 
been the turning point of the war. 

All these things—the men, the 
leaders, the battles, the maneuvering 
—are told marvelously well. It is a 
pity the book is too expensive for 
many who could appreciate it. 

For we have too often, in our in- 
tellectualizing of history, relegated 
the shooting war of the Revolution 
to a series of half-forgotten clichés: 
the melodrama of the bloody foot- 
prints in the snow, the boisterous 
words at Ticonderoga, the guns at 
Bunker Hill. And we have sought 
to overlook the rude fact that ex- 
plosive ideas may have as their after- 
math the sorrow and the glory of a 
deadly struggle. It was the ragged 
militia, from Lexington to Yorktown 
(and long after, by the way), who 
gave real meaning to the words of 
Sam Adams and Jefferson and Paine 
—even as, today, on the inhospitable 
hills of Korea, it is the soldiery of 
this and other nations who give real 
meaning to our easy-come words of 
resistance to Communism. There 
were many in those early days who 
thought that it was a foolish, wasteful. 
irrelevant thing to fight the English 
and win and lose and fight again. 
There are many today who seem 10 
believe we can oppose the expansion 
of Communism by not opposing it 
in Korea. Even in a world of hydro- 
gen bombs, it might do such people 
some good to read about those who 
faced death by the primitive bayonet 
and the antique musket. 


The New Leader 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


ERE is a quick glance at some 
H the winter’s openings which 
have not yet been discussed on this 
page: 

Time Out For Ginger‘ opened back 
around Thanksgiving, but turned out 
to be no turkey. Shepard Traube, as 
director, has gleaned all the comedy 
from a play that tries too hard to be 
funny, with its picture of a man who 
wanted his daughter to be a son. He 
roots for her as a member of the 
high school’s (otherwise male) foot- 
ball team, and he has his big moment 
on the parlor floor, demonstrating 
the play by which she brought vic- 
tory to her school. Father is a bigger 
child than daughter; but what might 
have probed searchingly goes off on 
a hunt for laughs. 

On Borrowed Time® is something 
else again. This is the revival of Os- 
born’s fantasy, in which Death (Mr. 
Brink) is caught in a tree, and 
“Gramps” keeps him there until 
proper arrangements can be made 
for little Pud’s future after his grand- 
father has died. Mr. Brink completes 
the arrangements. With Shaw’s The 
Doctor’s Dilemma and Kesselring’s 
Arsenic and Old Lace, On Borrowed 
Time makes a trio of comedies about 
death. While not the deepest, it is 
the most poetic. 


- 


- Time Out For Ginger. By Ronald Alexander. Pre- 
sented by Shepard Traube and Gordon Pollock. 
At the Lyceum Theater. 

+ On Borrowed Time, By Paul Osborn. Presented by 
Richard W. Krakeur and Randolph Hale. Staged 
by Marshall Jamison, At the 48th Street Theater. 

- New York City Theater Company, Winter season 

of repertoire. At the City Center. 

The Emperor's Clothes, By George Tabori. Pre- 

tented by Robert Whitehead and the Playwrights’ 

Company, Directed by Harold Clurman, At the 

Barrymore Theater, 

Hazel Flagg. Book by Ben Hecht. Music by Jule 

Styne, Lyrics by Bob Hilliard, Presented by Jule 

Styne and Anthony B, Farrell. At the Hellinger 

Theater, 


to 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Winter Fare 
In the Theater 


Tenderness flows from the acting 
of Beulah Bondi as Granny, and 
especially of Victor Moore as Gramps, 
in one of the mellowest portraits of 
his career. Leo G. Carroll as Mr. 
Brink manages to be—like very 
Death—both attractive and ominous. 
As the boy Pud, David John Storrey 
—praise be!—avoids the priggish 
tones of the self-satisfied Quiz Kid 
too often seen on stage, and is as 
genuine boy as was Tom Sawyer. 

The City Center winter season* 
gave us two rollicking plays. Albert 
Marre managed to mar Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost by overdoing 
the externals, but his basic idea of 
presenting the play in late Victorian 
décor proved amusing. Schildkraut 
seemed to me too smirking for the 
dandy Armado, and his page, Moth, 
was enacted as just such an egotistic 
imp as makes one despair of so-called 
modern methods in education. But 
even the early, seldom-seen Shakes- 
peare is hard to spoil; there was 
much to delight one in the evening of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

Shaw’s Misalliance, directed by 
Cyril Ritchard and dressed in a fan- 
tastically farcical setting, was romped 
through by a company whose enjoy- 
ment was contagious. It provides fur- 
ther illustration of the fact that there 
may be rich veins of humor in a 
neglected play. There is no period 
of his writing in which Shaw, how- 
ever prolix, is without wit, and Mis- 
alliance was a pleasant surprise to 
many theatergoers. 

Lee J. Cobb seems not to have 
shaken off the shroud of Arthur Mill- 
er’s drama; in The Emperor’s 


Clothes, he acts “The Death of a 
Professor.” (There is no possible 
ground for giving credence to the 
final resurrection.) The son who 
idolizes his father, until the idol re- 
veals his feet of clay, is the play’s 
theme; but the characters cannot fill 
their heavy atmosphere with living, 
breathing humans. Brandon de Wilde 
almost drives one wild as the fright- 
ful infant prodigy at its most horrible 
age. Maureen Stapleton wrings all 
the blood out of her part. Not by the 
slightest lift of an eyebrow does Mr. 
Cobb lend anything but corn to the 
role of the erstwhile scholar and 
teacher who, to eke out a living in 
1930 Budapest, is reduced to reading 
proof on translations of Wild West 
stories. The innate dignity of the 
earnest, mature, devoted scholar is 
wholly lacking; we have, instead, 
the old familiar Willy Loman whine. 
The musical Hazel Flagg* presents 
a curious reversal, a motion picture 
turned into a play; but all the taste- 
less overdressing of Hollywood has 
been preserved. The Ben Hechtic 
story is more inane than usual: A 
girl with three weeks to live is in- 
vited to New York by a magazine 
to have fun until her funeral. The 
hitch is that she learns the diagnosis 
was a mistake—but accepts anyway. 
So does her doctor, invited free as 
her chaperon. To my perhaps over- 
rigid moral sense, this imparted a 
distaste to all subsequent proceedings. 
There are a few good things in the 
play. Jack Whiting, an excellent vet- 
eran performer, has an amusing non- 
sense-song as Mayor Walker. And 
Helen Gallagher, completely without 
stature to sustain the demands of the 
main role, becomes amusing in a 
caricature of a French fille de joie. 
Otherwise, Hazel Flagg founders. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bern Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8344. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions fer Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an_ important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Comma- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c¢ per copy 
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Notes Russian ‘Anti-Utopia’ 
Anticipated Huxley, Orwell 


Granville Hicks, in his column on _anti- 
utopian novels [THE New Leaner, February 
16], speaks of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World as “the first anti-utopia to make much 
of an impression,” “still the liveliest of the 
anti-utopias,” and the only book of its kind 
which he “can imagine re-reading for the fun 
of it.” It is a great injustice to the late Rus- 
sian writer Eugene Zamyatin not to mention 
his anti-utopia We, which was written more 
than ten years before Huxley’s. Its publication 
in the Soviet Union was forbidden, and it was 
first published in an English translation in this 
country in 1924, eight years before Brave New 
World. Later, it was translated into French 
(Nous Autres, 1929) and into Czech. The com- 
plete Russian version did not see the light of 
day until 1952, when it was published by the 
Chekhov Publishing House in New York. 

Mr. Hicks says that “some of Huxley’s in- 
sights have more validity in 1953 than they 
appeared to have in 1932,” and this is even 
more true of Zamyatin’s novel. At the same 
time, there are such startling similarities be- 
tween the two works, especially in certain 
details, that one is inclined to suspect that 
Mr. Huxley read Zamyatin’s novel, either in 
English or in French. (For a more detailed 
examination of some of the similarities, as 
well as some important differences, see my 
book Soviet Russian Literature: 1917-1950.) 

George Orwell had read Zamyatin’s novel 
before he wrote his Nineteen Eighty-four, and 
was very much impressed by it. At a lunch 
I had with him in London in 1946, we dis- 
cussed the possibility of having We re-issued 
in English. (The book had never been pub- 
lished in England.) Unfortunately, the intended 
publisher shortly went bankrupt. Until his 
death, Orwell continued to show an unflagging 
interest in the book, corresponding with various 
publishers and with me from his sickbed. It is 
to be hoped that some enterprising British or 
American publisher will carry out Orwell’s wish 
and re-issue Zamyatin’s prophecy of totalitarian 
“things to come.” 


Berkeley, Calif. GLEB STRUVE 


British Peer Denies that 
Bevan Is Political Corpse 


In re T. R. Fyvel’s article, “Britain after 
Bevan” [THe New Leaver, January 12]: If 
I may do so, I would warn you against ac- 
cepting Colin Coote’s facile remark that 
Aneurin Bevan “is after all an elderly fire- 
work. Now that he has gone off, there is 
precious little left but the stick.” This is wish- 
ful thinking. If it is true, why do the Daily 
Telegraph, of which Mr. Coote is acting Edi- 


tor, and other Conservative organs constantly 
assert that the Labor party is at present in. 
effective because of the Bevanite split in its 
ranks? Bevan has seen his views on the neces. 
sity for stretching out the rearmament program 
and adjusting its expenditure to the needs of 
our economy prevail over the opinions of Attlee 
and Gaitskell and meet with acceptance by 
Churchill. He has also seen his proposals for 
“bigger, better and brighter” nationalization 
prevail at the Trades Union Congress at Mar- 
gate and at the Labor Party Conference at 
Morecambe, where, also, they were endorsed 
by Herbert Morrison. 

My impression is that Bevan more truly 
represents the essential spirit of the Labor 
party to the militant, up-and-coming young 
Socialists than any other Labor leader. He 
represents the militancy, the imagination and 
the 100-per-cent spirit which they are always 
seeking. I think Bevan makes a mistake with 
his fixation (I would prefer to call it obses- 
sion) on the Great Depression years. He would 
do well to scrap what has become a heavily 
dated line of talk. But there is nothing what- 
ever reprehensible about his ambition; I could 
name at least four of his former Cabinet col- 
leagues who still cannot understand why the 
party wants to look further than one of them- 
selves for a Prime Minister. Those members 
of the Labor party who are inclined to play 
with the idea of a change of leadership point 
out that, under the present leadership, they 
have seen the 1945 majority of 178 reduced to 
6 and then to minus 18 at the two subsequent 
elections and a split develop comparable with 
that of 1931, as well as somewhat strained 
relations with the trade unions. 

Bevan’s “crushing defeat in Labor’s Par- 
liamentary election” requires a little analysis. 
At Morecambe, the constituency parties threw 
the Old Guard, with one exception, off the 
National Executive and defeated, with the same 
exception, every one of Attlee’s ex-Ministers who 
was running. At Westminster, the Parliamentary 
Labor party reversed the process and rejected 
every Bevanite running for the shadow cabinet 
save one, Bevan himself. These contradictory 
results might well be held to indicate that the 
Parliamentary party is out of step with the 
constituencies and that the latter may in the 
future choose a different type of candidate to 
send to Parliament than they have in the past, 
and the choice of candidate rests with them 
alone. 

A parallel movement may be seen in the 
trade-union movement. Two old _trade-union 
leaders came into sharp conflict with the con- 
stituency representatives at Morecambe, and 
the Trades Union Congress has since shown 
but tepid enthusiasm for cooperating in the 
formation of policy by Labor’s Old Guard. I 


The New Leader 
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have just recently read an article by a trade- 
union leader which points out that several 
of the old trusties of the Trades Union Con- 
gress are due to retire shortly and may be re- 
placed by much younger men of very different 
outlook. It may be that, just as we appear to 
be seeing in the Labor party a reaction against 
the old hands, we are witnessing the same 
forces at work in the trade unions. This would 
explain Bevan’s indifference to the hostility 
of the existing trade-union leaders, since he 
believes the future there lies with a different 
type more in line with his own views. A palace 
revolution may be hatching in both wings of 
the Labor party. 

If there is “quiet on the Bevanite newsfront” 
at present, this might just possibly be because 
the Bevanites are honestly submitting to the 
resolution on party conduct which Attlee put 
through at a party meeting. It is never wise 
to attribute nothing but bad motives to the 
actions of those with whom we disagree. 

It may assist the understanding of my views 
if I say briefly that I am not indentified with 
the Bevanites and cannot remember when I last 
spoke to one of them. I have only attempted 
an impartial assessment of the situation in the 
interests of accuracy. 
London Lorp WINSTER 
Reader Comments on Recent 

Self-incrimination Article 


The otherwise excellent discussion of the 
privilege of self-incrimination by Professors 
Zechariah Chafee Jr. and Arthur E. Sutherland 
of Harvard Law School, which appeared in THE 
New Leaver of February 2, contains these 
words: 


“The Federal Constitution prohibits all 
Federal officers from requiring anyone to 
give testimony tending to prove that he is 
guilty of a crime. Criticized adversely by 
some because it makes police work difficult, 
this immunity is justified by others because 
it keeps Government officers active in in- 
vestigating the facts of offense, rather than 
relying on ‘grilling’ suspects.” 

This paragraph might well lead one to con- 
clude that the chief, if not the sole, importance 
of the constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination is in connection with criminal in- 
vestigation by the police. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

So far as any Federal police or prosecuting 
Officer is concerned (the FBI agent, the Secret 
Service agent, the immigration inspector, the 
Federal district attorney), the fact that the 
Constitution forbids them to compel self-in- 
criminating testimony is wholly immaterial; for 
the statutes which create their offices give them 
No authority to compel any testimony whatever, 
self-incriminating or otherwise. Similarly, and 
for cognate reasons, the prohibitions in state 
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THE New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


constitutions against compelling self-incriminat- 
ing testimony have no relevance whatever to 
the activities of state or local police prosecuting 
officers. 

The victim of “grilling” is quite frequently 
an underworld character whom the police know 
to be quite innocent; and the object of their 
lawless conduct is to extract from him, not 
self-incriminating admissions, but information 
incriminating someone else. Their conduct is 
unlawful simply because they have no legal 
right to detain anyone for questioning (much 
less to use a rubber hose). In exploring the 
vexing question of whether there is any justifi- 
cation for continuance of the privilege against 
self-incrimination, one should be concerned 
with those proceedings in which a person may 
be compelled to testify and may claim the 
privilege against compulsory testimony—pro- 
ceedings legislative, judicial and administrative 
—and not at all with police interrogation, 
where a person may not be compelled to testify 
at all. 


New York City Pror. Lewis MAYERS 


Insists Liberal U.S. Trade 
Policy Is Vital to Britain 


In his letter in THE New LeEAper of January 
12, Lewis Corey made excellent use of the Lon- 
don Observer articles to reply to my complaint 
about U.S. tariff barriers. Fair enough! I agree, 
both with him and with the Observer, that we 
in Britain must re-think our economic policy 
on lines that will make us less dependent upon 
dollar imports and dollar subsidies. It is also 
true that our undue dependence on the U.S. 
leaves us wide open to the repercussions of any 
future slump on your side of the Atlantic— 
which I sincerely hope will not occur. Thus, 
in drawing attention to the dangers of Britain’s 
thinking only in terms of exports, Mr. Corey 
has scored a major point. 

But even assuming that we in Britain do 
carry out the reorientation of our economic 
policy advocated by the Observer—and it will 
take some time—the fact remains that vital 
sources of raw materials must still be drawn 
upon from the dollar area. We can only ob- 
tain these (1) by buying them with dollars 
received from exports or (2) from the proceeds 
of dollar aid from the U.S. This point seems 
to have been put succinctly in a report from 
Kansas City, Missouri, dated January 24, which 
appears in the Observer of January 25: 

“Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of 
the United States council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, said here 
today that America ‘must relax its traditional 
abhorrence of imports.’ Allies no longer 
wanted to be ‘dependent on our hand-outs.’ 
The United States must realize that deci- 


sions on such matters as raw materials, in- 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACER 
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COMMUNISM 


Meanwhile, you can learn 
the sober facts behind thir 
important case by reading 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


by 


Professor Richard L. Walker 
of Yale University 


a fact-filled, impartial sup- 
plement, of greater value 
than reams of newspapers 
in giving you a clear, un- 
biased picture of the Latti- 
more case. We have al- 
ready sold thousands of 
copies of our second print- 
ing. 
i5o a copy 
10-100 copies—i0c each 
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vestments, military aid, technical assistance, 
export-import trade and currencies must be 
treated as parts of a common program. 
Allies could not be economically strong if 
the United States insisted they did not trade 
with Iron Curtain countries, and yet pre- 
vented them trading with America.” 


CONTINUED 





The fact that we in Britain may require a 
new economic policy more suited to the needs 
of our present financial state does not mean 
that the vital disproportion between the re- 
sources of the U.S. and ourselves in the matter 
of raw materials can be ignored or regarded 
as irrelevant. As much as we in Britain must 
rebuild our economy, so must the U.S. realize 
that she cannot keep her huge slice of cake and 
still expect us to make our own from in- 
gredients that just don’t exist here—at least, 
not at the present moment. 


London B. J. GREEN 


Challenges Burnham on Red 
Hold on European Unions 


James Burnham, in his article, “Why Con- 
tainment Must Go” [THe New Leaper, Febru- 
ary 16], declares: “. . . the Communist hold on 
the Continental trade unions is unbroken.” May 
I respectfully dissent from this statement. 

The existence of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has made a striking 
difference in the balance between Communism 
and democracy among Continental trade union- 
ists. This is not to say that the democratic 
labor forces are the dominant groups on the 
Continent; but to say that the Communist 
hold is “unbroken” is something else again. 
The Moscow-run World Federation of Trade 
Unions has been appreciably weakened in the 
last year. The Communist General Confedera- 
tion of Labor in France, for example, is quite 
obviously weaker than it has ever been. On 
February 12, the CGT called for a “day of 
action” to commemorate the riots of February 
6, 1936. Not a single important stoppage oc- 
curred. The Christian Science Monitor for 
February 13 declared: 


“This indifference at the cell-level, notably 
in such factories as Renault Automobiles, 
once a hotbed of Communist activity, and 
now, to judge by the present response of 
February 12, much less explosive, is also 
indicated in the reported falling off of paid 
membership, of paid-up cards and of work- 
ers willing to devote time to party affairs.” 

In Italy, there have been important changes 
in the balance between the Communist and 
democratic trade-union movements. The most 
notable development has been the projected 
unity between the two pro-democratic trade- 
union federations, the CISL and the UIL, an 
achievement recently reported by Sir Vincent 
Tewson, President, and J. H. Oldenbroek, Gen- 
eral Secretary, of the International Confedera- 





tion of Free Trade Unions. It is also worth 
reporting that the Communists have virtually 
no influence in the trade-union movements of 
Austria, Germany, the Low Countries and Scan. 
dinavia. 
New York City ARNOLD BEIcHMan 
Press Officer, International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions 


Notes that Burnham Erred 
On Names of UN Agencies 


Is it too much to expect that “one of the 
nation’s most astute political commentators” 
should also have sufficient familiarity with the 
United Nations to know the names of its spe- 
cialized agencies and the basic facts as to its 
structural setup? 

The initials of UNESCO do not stand for 
“United Nations Educational and Scientific 
Council,” as James Burnham states in his article 
in THE New Leaver of February 9, but for 
“United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul. 
tural Organization.” Indeed, if UNESCO were 
a United Nations Council, it could not possibly 
be included, as Mr. Burnham correctly includes 
it, among the specialized agencies (or, as he 
says, the subsidiary agencies) of the UN. 

In just the same way, the Economic and So 
cial Council, whose name Mr. Burnham gives 
correctly, is not, as he states, one of the special- 
ized or subsidiary agencies, but one of the three 
Councils (the other two being the Security 
Council and the Trusteeship Council) which, 
together with the General Assembly, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the Secretariat, 
constitute the six principal organs of the United 
Nations. 


New York City HERBERT ABEL 


Another Reader Challenges 
Shipley on ‘The Crucible’ 

Joseph T. Shipley’s review of Arthur Mil- 
ler’s new play, The Crucible, in the February 
9 New LeapeER, struck me as the most unjust 
and irrelevant of the many that I have read. 
Other reviews may have condemned the play, 
but none surpassed Shipley’s condemnation of 
the playwright. 

It seems to me that Mr. Shipley has fallen 
for the fallacy that the play and the play: 
wright are indistinguishable. The political be 
liefs of Arthur Miller should be of no concern 
to Mr. Shipley in his role as theater critic. 
Nor should Mr. Shipley criticize Miller be 
cause European productions of his first play, 
All My Sons, ostensibly “widely fed anti- 
American propaganda.” Nor are many of 
Shipley’s comments in his brief but highly 
biased biography of the playwright fair o 
necessary. 

Shipley appears to have forsaken the belief 
that the merely timely has no place in true 
art. Any work of art should be both timely 
and timeless—and it must bear some relation 
to life as we know it. Witch-hunting in one 
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form or another has always existed, and witch- 
hunting of a sort exists today. To deny this is 
to admit either ignorance or malice. It is 
no more possible for George Marshall to be 
a “front man for traitors” and “a living lie” 
than it was possible for John Proctor and his 
wife to have been witches. 

Granted, witches in the form of subversives 
do exist today—but does that or any other 
manifestation of current life demand of the 
artist that he depict every pro and con, every 
facet, every last molecule of his experience? 
Did Mr. Shipley expect Miller to create actual 
witches in his tale of Salem witch-hunting 
merely for the sake of full applicability to 
present-day life? I hope not. 


New York City GrorceE Murray 


Tue New LEADER sees nothing improper in 
an examination, when pertinent, of the social or 
political background of a play or its author—Ep. 


Denies Ukrainians Backed 
White Armies in 1919 


In his column in the January 5 New LeEaper, 
William Henry Chamberlin writes: “The suc- 
cesses of the White armies of Kolchak and 
Denikin in 1919 would have been impossible 
without widespread peasant support in the Cos- 
sack regions, the Ukraine and the Volga.” 

Evidently, Mr. Chamberlin is unaware that 
in 1917 the Ukraine had its own democratically- 
elected parliament, the Central Council, headed 
by the great writer V. Vinnichenko and the 
historian Michael Hrushevsky. At that time, the 
Kerensky Government was in power and no one 
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had ever heard of Kolchak and Denikin. In 
December 1917, after Lenin’s coup, Great Brit- 
ain and France both recognized the democratic 
Ukraine. In that same month, at the All- 
Ukrainian Congress, the delegate of the Jewish 
Social Democratic Bund, Zolotarev, declared 
that “the Jewish proletariat will defend the 
Ukraine together with the Ukrainian nation 
against the attack of the violators.” 

After the Bolshevik seizure of power, Kol- 
chak, Denikin and thousands of Tsarist officers 
had taken refuge in the Ukraine. Then, in 1919, 
when the Ukraine was already engaged in a 
bloody struggle with the Bolsheviks, they fell 
upon the democratic Ukrainian Government. 
This White army was composed purely of Rus- 
sian volunteers. It soon captured Kiev, the 
Ukrainian capital, by treachery; restored the 
big landowners, who were mostly Russians or 
Germans; banned the Ukrainian language; and 
even changed the region’s name from “Ukraine” 
to “Little Russia.” Does Mr. Chamberlin really 
believe that this army enjoyed “widespread 
peasant support” in the Ukraine? 


Winnipeg, Canada T. Koszey 
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EDITORIAL 





‘Disengagement’ 


THE pPoLicy of the Eisenhower Administration in 
Korea has been slowly emerging into public view after a 
profusion of administrative and Congressional leaks. 
While this policy has not yet been spelled out, its main 
lines are now clear. Its formal title is a policy of “dis- 
engagement,” and its cardinal objective is the with- 
drawal of as many American troops as possible from the 
Korean battle lines without allowing the Communists 
to overrun the entire peninsula. 

The reasoning behind the policy is about as follows: 
It is evident that the Communists do not want a truce. 
The reason they do not want one is that they gain more 
by bleeding American manpower than they lose by 
Chinese and Korean casualties. If the number of Amer- 
ican troops in the Korean lines is minimized, and if 
(by air bombardment, stricter embargo, guerrilla and 
commando raids) the war is made somewhat tougher 
for the Reds, they will conclude a truce. 

The main fault with this policy, if it has been correctly 
reported, is that it reverses Clausewitz’s old adage. Where 
that military sage said war was the continuation of 
politics by other means, the Eisenhower policy seems to 
be based on the premise that politics is the continuation 
of war by other means. That is to say, the fundamental 
political premises now underlying the Korean situation 
are being ignored, and “disengagement” seems to be little 
more than a response to a ticklish strategic problem. 

What are the political realities of the Korean situa- 
tion? The first is that the Republic of Korea is a creation 
of the United Nations and that it was attacked first by 
a puppet dictatorship set up in defiance of a UN com, 
mission and then by a military despotism which had 
overthrown a recognized member of the UN Security 
Council. Both these aggressors were so labeled by the 
UN, which proclaimed as the aim of the Korean struggle 





an independent, democratic and united Korea. (For de. 
tails, see Ambassador Ben C. Limb’s article on page 11.) 

The second political reality is that while several UN 
diplomats regard the Korean War thus far as a victory 
for the UN, much of the world regards it as a dramatic 
demonstration of UN impotence in the face of Stalinist 
power. Were the Communists to accept a truce today on 
the basis of the Indian resolution, they would have lost 
neither land nor political power; the aggressors’ woes 
would be less than those of the UN-sponsored Republic 
of Korea. After three years, the threat posed to that infant 
democracy, and to other freedom-loving Asian peoples, 
would be greater, not less, than when the war began. The 
principal result of the war would have to be summarized, 
by almost any historian, as the deflation of the inter. 
national prestige of the United States. Peoples every- 
where, faced with the prospect of Communist aggres- 
sion, would have learned their lesson from Korea; neu- 
tralism would grow by leaps and bounds, not only in 
Asia but in Europe. 

This fact was recognized here two years ago, when the 
first overtures were made for the truce talks and when 
the UN armies, having the Communists on the run, stalled 
as a matter of political policy on the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel. At that time, Senator Paul Douglas addressed 
a fervent plea to General George C. Marshall that the UN 
forces be permited to reach the narrow “waist” of north- 
ern Korea, just above the Thirty-ninth Parallel. Senator 
Douglas argued, first, that the “waist” was the best nat- 
ural defense line (universally agreed) and, second, that 
such a line would present proof positive to all concerned 
as to who had won the war. There would be plenty of 
time for truce talks once that fact was established. said 
Senator Douglas. 

Unfortunately, this sound advice was ignored two years 
ago. But we are a lot wiser now. General James Van Fleet, 
the hero of two postwar battles for freedom, Greece 
and Korea, has said that a successful offensive in Korea 
is possible; his testimony must, in fairness to all, be 
studied most carefully by both Congress and the Admin- 
istration. If his views prove most cogent, then there is 
some hope of reward for the valiant people of Korea and 





BETWEEN ISSUES 





OUR TWENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY two weeks ago—ordinarily an oc- 
casion for rejoicing—brought us bad news from the printer. As of 
March 1, our production costs rose a uniform 17 per cent— 
which means an additional $16,000 to $18,000 a year. To meet 
this new burden, we will need your support—the contributions, 
large and small, of those who feel that THE New LEADER must 
not be weakened in these days of peril. The response has been 
fine—scores of contributions, ranging from $10 to $150. The ac- 
companying comments are encouraging, too. Here are some: 

“I do not know what we would do without your clear-headed, 
frank and brave facing of the Communist peril throughout the 


30 


world. Your last number was splendid—your editorial answer to 
the article by T. R. Fyvel, William Henry Chamberlin’s always 
fine column, and the debate between Eliot Janeway and Sidney 
Hook. Keep it up!”—Mrs. W. Reginald Wheeler, New York City. 

“The very few times we desperately wish we were rich are 
when your eppeals come in. Then we could contribute much more 
toward the support of THE New LEapER so that it can continue 
to throw a light on the complicated problems we face.”—Mathilda 
Fellman, Sandy Hook, Conn. 

“I have come to regard your magazine as indeed unique for out 
upside-down world. I look forward eagerly to each week’s issue.” 
—Harry Klein, New York City. 

“Enclosed is my contribution to the indispensable trade-journal 
of the cold war. Your fight against all totalitarianisms and for 
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a great deal of hope for other free peoples who watch 
the Korean War as the test of UN and U.S. capabilities. 

In any case, the policy of “disengagement” bears 
further examination. Let us remember that our basic aim 
in Korea has never been to get American troops out, but 
to get Communist troops out and the threat of future 
Communist troops out. “Disengagement” offers little 
promise of fulfilling that aim. Its seeds may bear bitter 
fruit in days to come. 


Breaking Slowly 


LAST SPRING, there were indications that the leaders 
of the Distributive, Processing and Office Workers of 
America—a catch-all union composed of various groups 
expelled from the CIO as pro-Communist—were breaking 
with the Communist party. But in a recent issue of the 
DPOWA paper Union Voice, President Arthur Osman 


commented thusly on current Soviet anti-Semitism: 


“Jews resent, too, the pressures to which individual 
Jewish persons are subjected to engage them in the 
filthy work of espionage. In Moscow and Prague, Jews 
are arrested as spies for America; and in Austria and 
the United States, Jews are likewise arrested as spies 
for Moscow. . . . We do not want to see the Jewish 
doctors in Moscow executed, nor the Rosenbergs here. 
... Those who would throw us [Jews] to the Arab 
wolves want us to abandon all hope for peace and for 
friendship with Eastern Europe.” 

Apparently, the DPOWA’s break with Stalinism is far 


from complete. 


John Daniels 


Joun DaniELs, who died recently at the age of 71, 
has left a gap that will be difficult to fill. He was that 
tare phenomenon: a truly selfless man who devoted his 
life to positive, constructive work on behalf of his fellow 
human beings. Long active in countless social causes, he 
was noted as a pioneer and leading authority on the 
American cooperative movement, on which he con- 
tributed many articles to THE NEw LEaper. He was al- 
ways a loyal friend; his loss will be deeply felt. 





the rights and progress of all peoples is inspiring.”—Herbert 
Freneau, San Francisco. 

“You are doing a wonderful job, and I am glad to respond to 
your appeal. I read your magazine every week from page 2 to 
page 31. Many of my friends enjoyed Argus’s masterpiece about 
Vishinsky’s dream.”—Jacques Makowsky, Pomfret Center, Conn. 

“My small offering is inadequate to express my appreciation for 
4 magazine that refuses to overlook the Titos in the Western 
tamp, the Sparkmans on the Democratic ticket, the Jessups in 
the State Department and the Cadillacs in the Ike Cabinet.”— 
George O'Neill, Cleveland. 

There are many, many other letters (and checks) and they all 
make us very happy. But to keep our printer happy, we'll have 
‘0 watch our mail anxiously for weeks to come. 
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variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
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